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LETTERS 


EDITORIAL 


This  Is  Your  Land 


THE  observance  of  National  Wildlife  Week  at  the  begining  of  each 
spring  provides  Americans  with  a  yearly  reminder  of  the  need  for 
natural  resource  conservation.  The  theme  for  1967,  THIS  IS  YOUR 
LAND,  is  especially  appropriate. 

Every  citizen  is  a  part  owner  of  millions  of  acres  of  magnificent 
real  estate.  An  inventory  of  major  state  and  federal  outdoor  recrea- 
tional facilities  in  Virginia  would  list  over  70  such  units,  ranging 
from  Historic  Monuments  a  few  acres  in  size  to  two  vast  National 
Forests  totaling  a  million  and  a  half  acres;  and  would  include,  among 
other  lands,  Highway  Waysides,  Recreation  Areas,  State  and  Na- 
tional Parks,  State  Forests,  and  Commission  of  Game  and  Inland 
Fisheries'  Wildlife  Management  Areas.  These  lands  are  yours. 

Land  ownership  is  a  treasured  tradition  among  us.  Pride  of 
ownership  is  great.  But  with  ownership  there  goes  responsibility.  The 
absentee  owner,  who  shows  little  concern  for  how  his  holdings  are 
managed  in  his  absence,  deserves  and  receives  little  sympathy  when 
his  interests  suffer  from  bad  property  management.  He  deserves 
what  he   gets. 

In  a  very  real  sense  we  are  all  absentee  owners  of  public  lands, 
and  of  public  waters,  too.  How  can  one  discharge  his  duties  as  a 
responsible  owner  of  these  vast  outdoor  resources? 

You  can  begin  by  finding  out  where  they  are,  by  visiting  them, 
using  them,  and  enjoying  the  opportunities  they  offer.  Experience  the 
glint  of  sunshine  on  sparkling  water,  the  quiet  of  a  leafy  forest  glen, 
the  majestic  sweep  of  sky  and  hill,  the  beauty  of  dogwood  and 
rhododendron,  the  harmony  and  continuity  of  a  natural  community 
of  living  things.  Feel  llie  refreshment  of  body  and  spirit  that  comes 
from  a  sense  of  closeness  to  the  good  and  bountiful  earth.  Then 
stand  a  little  taller,  breathe  a  little  deeper,  and  say:  "This  is  my  land." 

You  can  regard  your  public  land  as  an  asset  of  great  value,  for 
that  it  is.  You  can  refrain  from  despoiling,  littering,  and  polluting 
your  lands  and  waters,  and  insist  that  others  do  likewise. 

Above  all,  you  can  get  yourself  interested  and  involved  in  how 
your  land  is  being  managed  and  for  what  purposes,  the  uses  to 
which  it  is  being  put,  the  uses  which  are  prohibited,  and  the  measures 
that  are  being  taken  to  care  for  it  and  preserve  its  value.  You  can 
let  your  elected  representatives,  and  the  agencies  that  manage  your 
land  for  you,  know  that  you  are  genuinely  concerned  and  vitally  in- 
terested in  your  lands  and  waters  and  the  resources  that  exist  on 
and  in  them. 

Are  you  satisfied  with  the  way  your  land  is  being  managed  for 
you?  Are  you  happy  with  what  is  going  on  on  your  property?  Do 
present  policies  of  management  vield  maximum  benefits  of  owner- 
ship? Is  your  property,  both  land  and  water,  kept  as  clean  and 
attractive  as  you  would  like  it  to  be?  Are  your  interests  in  the  future 
of  your  land  being  safeguarded?  You  will  never  know  unless  you 
go  and  see. 

This  is  your  land.  Be  a  proud,  informed,  active,  and  responsible 
owner.  The  greatest  obstacle  to  wise  resource  management  always 
has  been,  and  always  will  be.  apathetic  landowners.  This  is  your 
land.— J.  F.  Mc. 


Man  or  Crow? 


■i 


PLEASE  find  enclosed  an  unusual  "what  is 
it"  type  of  photograph.  What  appears  to  be 
a  silhouette  of  a  man  balancing  himself  on 
a  sharp  cliff  is  actually  a  common  crow  perch- 
ed on  a  dead  treetop  covered  with  Spanish 
moss.  The  left  wing  of  the  bird  is  extended 
at  an  odd  angle  from  its  body. 

I  took  this  shot  during  the  third  week  of 
April,  1966,  in  Myaaka  River  State  Park, 
Florida.  Perhaps  it  will  be  of  some  interest 
to    Virginia    Wildlije  readers. 

Dwight  R.  Chamberlain 

VPI  Dept.  of  Forestry  and  Wildlife 

Blacksburg 

Checked  by  Warden 

A  group  of  us  were  hunting  deer,  and  were 
all  on  stands.  During  the  drive  a  game  warden 
interrupted  the  hunt  by  coming  deep  into 
the  woods  and  checking  each  man. 

Is  it  permissible  for  a  game  warden  to  come 
back  into  the  woods  like  this  and  check 
hunters  while  they  are  on  stands?  It  seems 
that  if  the  officer  would  check  us  either  be- 
fore we  go  in  or  when  we  come  out  of  the 
woods,  he  would  have  a  much  better  and 
certainly  safer  chance  of  catching  violators. 

S.  H.  K. 

Poquoson 
We  regret  that  you  feel  that  a  game  warden 
disturbed  your  hunt  by  checking  hunters  on 
stands,  but  this  was  a  part  of  his  duty  and 
responsibility.  Most  game  law  violations  do 
not  occur  before  hunters  go  into  the  woods  or 
after  they  come  out.  Some  checking  while 
hunting  actually  is  in  progress  is  necessary. 
—Ed. 

Deer  Bag  Limit 

FLUVANNA  County  has  a  limit  of  two  deer. 
The  limit  in  Louisa  is  one  deer.  If  we  kill  a 
deer  in  Fluvanna,  can  we  legally  kill  a  deer 
afterwards  in  Louisa? 

W.  L.  K. 
Kents  Store 
No.  You  can  kill  a  deer  in  Louisa  and  then  kill 
a  second  one  in  Fluvanna,  but  not  the  other 
way  around.  Your  No.  2  deer  tag  is  not  valid 
in  any  county  with  a  one  deer  limit,  no  mat- 
ter where  you  may  have  used  the  No.  1  tag. 
—Ed. 

(Continued  on   Page  25) 
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Gray   squirrel   with    harness   and    transnni+ter   attached.    Now    his    location 

can    be    pinpointed    by    radio    at    any   time,    and   the    extent   of    his   daily 

wanderings  can   be  observed   and  measured. 


Radiotracking 
Mr.  Bushytail 


USING  A  MODERN   ELECTRONIC  TECHNIQUE  TO  OB- 
SERVE THE  MOVEMENTS  AND   MEASURE  THE   HOME 
RANGE  OF  THE   GRAY   SQUIRREL 


By  JOHN  H.  DOEBEL 

Department  of  Forestry  and  Wildlife,  V.P.I. 
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Above:  The   two   basic   components   of    any   tracking    system — directional 

receiver,     and     transmitter.     Below:     A     view     of    the     harness    from     the 

squirrel's  underside. 


A  BASIC  consideration  in  determining  wildlife  manage- 
ment practices  concerns  "how  much"  land  is  nec- 
essary to  sustain  an  animal.  In  the  case  of  non- 
migratory  forms  of  wildlife,  the  "how  much"  is  generally 
termed  "home  range."  Home  range  may  be  defined  as  the 
area  about  its  established  home  which  is  transversed  (travel- 
ed) through  a  given  time  liy  an  animal  in  its  normal  activi- 
ties. Knowledge  of  an  animal's  home  range  can  better  equip 
the  wildlife  manager  in  making  decisions  concerning  pre- 
dator and  disease  control,  censusing.  food  and  cover  produc- 
tion and  manipulation,  studies  of  stocked  animals,  and 
movements  beyond  refuge  boundaries. 

Home  range  determinations  can  be  made  in  a  number  of 
ways.  The  most  widely  used  metliods  are  direct  observations, 
indirect  oljservations  (natural  signs),  and  trap-retrap  tech- 
niques. Recently,  several  new  methods  have  been  advanced. 
Some  of  these  include  the  use  of  radioactive  tracer  mater- 
ials, dyes  for  urine  and  feces,  photographic  devices,  and 
radiotracking. 

In  a  V.P.I,  study,  radiotracking  is  one  of  the  methods 
being  used  to  determine  the  home  range  of  the  gray  squirrel 
iSciiinis  carolinensis) .  Radiotracking.  or  biotelemetry.  is 
an  electronic  technique  for  obtaining  qualitative  and  quanti- 
tative data  about  an  organism  and  its  environment  by  remote 
means  through  space  (Southern.  1Q6S) .  In  making  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  gray  squirrers  home  range,  we  hope  to 
collect  data  on  other  aspects  of  th(>  animal's  behavior  and 
activity  patterns.  In  addition,  the  technique  of  radiotracking 
versus  other  methods  of  determining  animal  movements  will 
be  compared. 

Radiotracking  appears  quite  simple.  A  transmitter  and  a 
directional  finding  receiver  are  the  basic  components  of 
any  tracking  system.  The  signal  eniilting  microtransmitter  is 
attached  to  the  animal  under  observation.  The  receiver  can 
then  determine,  remotely,  the  direction  of  the  signal  source. 
If  this  can  be  accomplished  from  two  points,  converging 
lines  can  be  drawn  from  the  receiving  points  to  the  trans- 
mitter. The  point  of  intersection  represents  the  position  of 
the  animal. 

Custom  equipment  used  in  this  study  was  constructed  by 
Mr.  Lee  Wilkins  of  Deerfield.  Virginia.  Mr.  Wilkins  is  a 
retired  li.  S.  Navy  comnuniications  engineer. 

The  transistorized  transmitter  must  be  small,  lightweight, 
durable,  long-lived,  and  designed  to  operate  on  a  set  fre- 
quency. They  are  similar  in  design  to  those  used  by  other 
investigators  and  weigh  between  10  and  45  grams,  depend- 
ing upon  the  amount  of  encapsulating  material  used.  Weights 
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of  the  squirrels  range  from  375  to  550  grains.  The  elec- 
trical circuits  are  epoxied  to  a  thin  sheet  of  fiber  glass 
board.  The  entire  circuit  is  then  encapsulated  with  silicone 
rubber.  As  an  added  precaution,  plastic  electrical  tape  is 
wrapped  around  the  circuit  and  mounting  board.  Two  banjo 
strings  approximately  seven  inches  long  serve  as  whip 
antennae.  Mercury  cells  act  as  a  power  source,  and  battery 
life  is  estimated  at  six  weeks.  Each  transmitter  operates 
on  one  of  five  set  frequencies  allowing  a  total  of  five  squirrels 
to  be  harnessed  with  transmitters  and  monitored  during  a 
given  period. 

A  means  of  attaching  the  transmitter  to  the  squirrel  was 
one  of  the  problems  confronting  us.  This  was  resolved  by 
constructing  a  harness  which  positions  the  transmitter  on  the 
back  of  the  squirrel.  The  harnesses  are  made  of  thin  nylon 
belts.  The  transmitter  and  harness  package  can  be  attached 
to  the  animal  in  approximately  ten   seconds. 

The  receiver,  loop  antennae,  power  supply,  and  azimuth 
scale  are  a  single  unit  designed  for  handy  use  in  the  field. 
The  receiver  is  a  cubical  structure  six  inches  on  a  side,  and 
weighs  seven  and  one-half  pounds.  The  unit  is  powered  with 
two  six-volt  lantern  batteries  which  are  expected  to  last 
one  year  under  normal  use. 

The  study  area  is  an  eight  acre,  mature  to  overmature 
oak-hickory  woodlot  located  on  the  V.P.I.  College  Farms. 
This  tract  provides  excellent  squirrel  habitat  and  supports 
between  four  and  eight  squirrels  per  acre. 

To  date,  four  squirrels  have  been  harnessed  with  trans- 
mitters. The  squirrels  are  live-trapped  and  anesthetized 
preceding  attachment  of  the  transmitter.  After  harnessing, 
each  squirrel  is  monitored  once  each  daylight  hour.  To 
determine  if  nocturnal  movements  occur,  each  animal  is 
monitored  once  every  two  hours  for  two  nights  after  trans- 
mitter attachment. 

Home  range  determinations  of  1.03,  1.02,  and  0.80  acres 
were  made  on  three  squirrels.  These  ranges  were  established 
from  323  fixes  over  a  39  day  tracking  period. 

The  fourth  squirrel  was  lost  to  predation.  This  may  have 
been  a  dog  kill  as  no  attempt  was  made  to  eat  the  squirrel. 

One  case  of  nocturnal  movement  was  observed.  Between 
6:00  p.m.  and  8:30  p.m.  on  November  18,  1966,  one  of  the 
harnessed  animals  moved  approximately  60  feet  to  another 
den.  Previous  cases  of  night  movements  have  been  noted 
(Baker,  1944).  but  not  verified. 

In  interpreting  radiotracking  data,  we  must  decide  what 
effect  the  harness  and  transmitter  have  on  the  behavior  of 
the  animal.  Harnessed  animals  have  been  observed  numerous 
times  engaging  in  normal  activities.  None  of  them  attempted 
to  remove  the  harness  while  being  observed.  Attempts  to 
remove  the  harness  while  in  the  den  are  presumably  made 
since  one  squirrel  succeeded. 

One  animal  was  trapped  after  13  days  of  tracking.  No 
apparent  effect  on  the  animal's  physical  state  was  noted 
upon  harness  removal. 

One  behavioral  aberration  was  noted.  On  initial  release,  a 
squirrel  was  unable  to  squeeze  through  a  den  entrance  be- 
cause of  the  transmitter.  (It  later  occupied  another  den 
within  three  feet  of  this  entrance  for  the  remainder  of  the 
tracking  period.)  This  seems  to  indicate  that  transmitter 
interference  has  little  effect  on  the  animal's  home  range. 

It  is  hoped  that  by  utilizing  modern  research  teachniques, 
such  as  radiotracking,  gray  squirrel  management  can  be 
improved.  As  this  occurs,  we  can  look  forward  to  increasing 
numbers  of  our  arboreal  friend,  "Mr.  Bushytail." 

MARCH,  1967 


Most    squirrels    did    not    seem    to    be    inconvenienced    by    the    attached 
transnnitter,   and  their   agility  was   not  impaired. 


Above:    Some    of    the    animals    did    attempt    to    remove    their    harness, 

and    this    is   the    result    of    one    such    effort    that   was   successful.    Below: 

One    student    learns    that    squirrels    must    be    handled    with    care    during 

harnessing. 
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BIRTH  OF  A  SYMBOL 


By  CHARLES  H.  PEERY 
District    Game    Biologist 

MODERN  day  usage  of  many  forms  of  symbolism  is  an 
outgrowth  of  the  desire  for  identity — the  need  for 
immediate  recognition,  by  shape  or  form  rather  than 
by  a  lengthy  word  description.  Commercial  advertising  well 
illustrates  the  use  of  symbols  to  give  spontaneous  recognition 
of  a  manufacturer's  product — a  five  point  star  within  a 
pentagon,  the  letters  "GE"  inside  a  circular  wreath,  the 
"eye"  on  the  picture  tube  that  identifies  the  programs  of  a 
major  broadcasting  system.  The  better  known  commercial 
symbols  of  today  have  earned  their  reputation  from  a 
background  of  quality  in  product  or  service.  The  product,  or 
the  service  rendered,  determines  the  effectiveness  of  the 
symbol.  A  symbol  in  itself  cannot  make  the  reputation  for 
the  user.  Sym})olism  places  the  burden  to  maintain  a  standard 
of  excellence  upon  that  which  it  symbolizes. 

Symbols,  or  emblems,  to  identify  the  growing  numbers  of 
federal  and  state  agencies  have  come  into  being.  Perhaps 
one  of  the  more  widely  u.sed  is  that  of  the  United  States 
Eorest  .Service,  in  which  the  letters  "US"  and  an  evergreen 
tree  are  encompassed  by  the  standard  U.  S.  shield.  Certainly 
the  most  widely  observed  symbol  of  a  state  agency  in  Vir- 
ginia is  that  of  the  Virginia  Department  of  Highways,  a 
profile  of  the  .state  within  a  circle,  used  on  all  trucks  and 
equipment  in  use  by  the  department. 

The  official  title  of  the  Virginia  Commission  of  Game  and 
Inland  Fisheries  does  not  lend  itself  to  easy  identification 
in  word  form  on  the  side  of  a  game  warden's  automobile,  or 
at  the  entrance  to  a  Wildlife  Management  Area,  or  at  a 
public  boat  ramp.  Even  when  this  wording  is  reduced  to 
the  more  common  usage,  "Virginia  Game  Commission," 
there  is  still  room  for  confusion  when  the  words  flash  by  at 
50  miles  per  hour.  Then,  too,  the  wording  "Virginia  Game 
Commission  alone  is  inadequate  for  proper  identification 
since  it  fails  to  indicate  that  the  Commi.ssion  is  also  charged 
with  the  management  of  the  "inland  fisheries"  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

As  this  agency  grew  in  the  minil)ers  of  personnel  em- 
ployed, and  vehicles  in  u.se  on  the  highways  of  Virginia, 
other  state  agencies  also  were  expanding.  The  Department 
of  Highways  was  the  first  to  use  the  Seal  of  Virginia  in 
decal  form  on  vehicles,  and  until  19.50  the  Game  Commission 
used  the  same  symbol.  This  did  not  present  a  distinction 
between  the  two  agencies.  The  use  of  the  seal  merely  indi- 
cated that  the  xchicle  was  the  property  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Virginia,  and  its  driver  an  employee. 
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The  use  (if  iinifnrm  flotliiiig  In'  the  iranic  uardctis  of  the 
Commission's  Law  Enforcement  Division  was  the  fust  attempt 
at  speeifie  identifieatifjti  rif  [lersonnel  of  the  Commission. 
A  good  many  uniforms  look  alike,  particularly  when  they  are 
all  made  at  the  Penitentiary  for  various  state  agencies.  It 
was  then  that  the  shoulder  patch  for  game  wardens  was 
devised,  using  the  words  "Va.  Game  Warden"  enilosed  hy  a 
triangle.  Having  only  game  wardens  in  uniform,  and  not 
more  than  fifteen  state-owned  \ chicles  in  ojieration  hack  in 
the  late  40's.  the  Commission  had  little  need  for  further 
identification.  A  liidlogists  function  was  not  often  understood 
hy  the  puhlic,  even  when  explained,  but  everyone  knew  the 
function  of  a  game  warden  and  they  were  more  in  the 
"public  eye." 

Growth  and  expansion  is  a  fact  of  life  in  our  time,  and 
with  the  beginning  of  the  second  quarter  of  a  century  of  the 
Commission's  existence  there  began  a  buildup  of  equipment 
and  personnel  within  the  Game  Division,  followed  by  a 
similar  expansion  of  the  Fish  Division  stimulated  by  federal 
aid  provided  by  the  Dingell-Johnson  Act  of  1950.  Virginia 
Game  Commission  personnel  not  in  uniform,  as  well  as  the 
vehicles  they  operated,  were  automatically  associated  with, 
and  mistaken  for,  those  of  other  more  prominent  state 
agencies.  Not  that  there  was  any  objection  to  a  district  game 
biologist  being  called  a  district  forester,  for  instance,  but  be- 
cause the  true  function  of  such  personnel  was  clouded  by  lack 
of  identity.  Soon  it  became  apparent  that  there  was  a  need 
for  a  "trademark" — a  symbol  of  identity  that  could  be  built, 
by  distinguished  service,  into  an  emblem  of  distinction  for 
the  Commission  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries.  The  concept 
of  the  employment  of  a  symbol  by  the  Virginia  Game  Com- 
mission had  one  other  implication — deterrent  to  law  violation. 
There  also  are  situations  when  the  opposite  is  true,  when 
anonymity  is  the  best  policy  in  law  enforcement.  Both 
techniques  are  used  by  State  Police  and  Game  Wardens 
today. 

With  all  of  the  aforementioned  factors  in  mind,  and  an 
accumulation  of  thoughts,  designs,  and  plans,  this  writer  set 
out  to  reflect  this  thinking  in  an  acceptable  emblem;  and  in 
the  fall  of  1956,  the  first  design  for  an  emblem  for  the 
Virginia  Game  Commission  was  conceived.  Straining  for 
an  original  idea,  we  made  contact  with  the  teacher  of  the 
art  class  in  a  local  high  school.  Several  entries  were  sub- 
mitted by  the  class,  and  a  small  nmnetary  prize  was  given  for 
the  best  selection.  Still,  none  of  the  designs  quite  seemed  to 
fit.  The  use  of  the  profile  of  Virginia  on  the  symbol,  as  used 
by  the  Department  of  Highways,  seemed  a  likely  part  of  the 
design.  Certainly  the  residents  of  the  state,  as  well  as  most 
nonresidents,  would  recognize  the  shape.  Something  else  was 
needed  to  go  with  the  state  profile.  Circles,  squares,  tri- 
angles, ovals  and  the  like  were  in  too  common  usage,  and  all 
were  ruled  out.  A  Virginia  route  marker  presented  the  idea 
for  the  outer  framework  of  the  design.  Standards  for  the 
state  shield  were  obtained.  The  next  decision  was  to  deter- 
mine the  most  suitable  size  for  a  vehicle  decal.  Virginia 
route  markers  are  sixteen  and  one  half  inches  in  length  and 
width — too  large  for  the  door  of  an  automobile.  The  shield 
was  reduced  by  one  half,  to  eight  and  one  quarter  inches. 
This  size  was  perfect,  but  to  cram  the  state  profile  inside 
the  shield  seemed  to  do  injustice  to  the  Old  Dominion. 
Therefore,  on  the  original  design,  the  "barbed  hook"  .south- 
west end  of  the  state  was  left  protruding  beyond  the  shield 
border.  The  resulting  design  had  a  shape  like  none  other  in 
use  in  Virginia,  and   the  writer  used   this  as  argument   in 


faxnr  iif  llic  iiTiagc  llic  symbol  would  create  at  a  quick 
glance.  The  jirolde  of  the  state  and  the  standard  shield 
made    the    design   "official." 

Correspondence  began  to  flow  between  this  writer  and 
Mr.  Chester  F.  Phelps,  Execaitive  Director,  who  at  that 
time  was  Chief  of  tiie  Game  Division,  ft  was  concluded  that 
a  design  would  be  adopted  first  by  the  Game  Division,  with 
the  hope  that  it  could  be  adopted  later  for  the  entire  organi- 
zation. In  Deccinlier  1956.  the  writer  prepared  the  first  ink 
drawing  of  the  design,  incorporating  the  profile  and  shield, 
and  including  the  lettering,  "Virginia  Game  Commission." 
In  January  1957,  after  reviewing  the  drawing,  Mr.  Phelps 
suggested  that  ".  .  .  one  or  more  typical  forms  of  wild- 
life .  .  ."'  be  inserted  in  the  plan.  This  was  immediately  done 
by  [)lacing  silhouettes  of  a  deer,  game  bird,  and  trout  in 
vacant  spaces  of  the  design.  The  resulting  figure  was  ac- 
cepted. 

Then  came  the  matter  of  selection  of  materials,  colors,  and 
reproduction  techniques.  With  only  limited  needs  at  that 
time  (1957)  for  a  few  cars  and  trucks,  mass  production  of 
the  emblem  was  not  called  for.  Costs  would  have  to  fit  into 
the  current  operating  budget.  The  writer  visited  the  sign 
shop  of  the  Department  of  Highways,  at  Bristol,  and  re- 
ceived instructions  in  the  techniques  used  by  that  agency  in 
making  their  decals.  The  process  involved  the  use  of  a  silk 
.screen,  stretched  over  a  frame  upon  which  is  attached  the 
cut-out,  or  template,  of  the  design  to  be  reproduced.  Special 
paint  is  applied  by  means  of  a  squeegee  through  the  template 
on  to  the  material  to  receive  the  impression.  The  production 
process  was  now  known.  Scotchlite  reflective  materials 
were  chosen  for  the  backing,  with  samples  to  be  made  in 
both  white  and  yellow  colors.  The  tested  paint  colors  were 
green  and  black.  The  first  .sample  decals,  produced  in  a 
variation  of  color  combinations,  were  made  by  the  writer 
and  an  assistant  in  February  1957.  Final  accepted  color  was 
green  on  white,  as  it  is  in  use  today.  The  first  official  decals 
were  used  on  a  1955  model  Plymouth  automobile  assigned 
to  the  writer. 

Later  experience  proved  that  the  original  materials  would 
become  brittle  after  weather  exposure  for  a  time.  Also,  hav- 
ing to  use  a  special  adhesive  activator  created  installation 
problems.  Present-day  decals  are  manufactured  by  contract, 
using  a  more  elastic  vinyl  material  with  prefixed  adhesive 
backing  exposed  by  removal  of  protective  paper.  A  recent 
revision  of  the  original  design,  primarily  for  use  on  uni- 
forms, was  to  withdraw  the  entire  profile  of  the  state  within 
the  shield  and  the  silhouette  of  the  deer  changed  to  have 
the  appearance  of  being  in  motion.  With  the  purchase  of 
automobiles  for  state  game  wardens  commencing  in  1961, 
the  symbol  of  the  Virginia  Game  Commission  began  to  make 
its  appearance  all  over  the  Commonwealth,  and  all  tracts 
of  land  purchased  by  the  Commission  are  now  designated 
by  rustic-routed  wooden  signs,  bearing  the  same  design — 
the  symbol  of  the  state's  game  and  inland  fisheries  agency. 

At  this  season,  we  celebrate  the  tenth  anniversary  of  our 
emblem.  This  symbol  represents  the  image  created  by 
services  performed  now  by  some  235  employees,  the  policies 
and  regulations  by  the  ten  Commissioners,  and  the  research 
management,  enforcement,  and  educational  efforts  applied 
by  personnel  in  the  field.  The  symbol  reflects  an  image,  but 
does  not  create  it.  Its  reputation  is  based  upon  the  quality 
of  the  service  performed  by  the  organization  it  seeks  to 
identify. 
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TROUT  SEASON— 1967 


A  NOTHER  day  of  great  expectation  is  now  approaching, 
/\  "THE  OPENING  OF  TROUT  SEASON."  While 
many  critics  regard  this  event  with  a  notahle  lack 
of  enthusiasm,  yet  over  100,000  Virginia  anglers  will  be 
out  vying  for  a  chance  at  brook,  rainbow  and  brown  trout 
in  Virginia's  streams  and  lakes.  The  Fish  Division  over 
the  past  several  years  has  recognized  the  limiting  factors  in- 
volved in  planning  a  sound  trout  management  program  and 
has  adjusted  its  operation  accordingly.  We  think  the  1967 
season  will  be  one  of  the  best. 

New  techniques  in  trout  rearing  have  reduced  what  was 
once  a  highly  specialized  art  to  a  highly  specialized  science. 
By  use  of  knowledge  obtained  from  research  in  trout  nutri- 
tion, disease  and  fish  culture  techniques,  such  as  automatic 
feeders,  better  and  bigger  distribution  equipment,  automatic 
loaders  and  other  methodology,  we  are  now  able  to  produce  a 
trout  of  1/2  pound  size  in  1  year  for  approximately  25  cents. 
Ten  years  ago,  these  I/2  pound  trout  took  2  years  to  produce 
and  cost  around  60  cents  each. 

The  trout  season  for  1967  will  get  uiidciway  on  Satur- 
day, April  1,  at  NOON,  with  the  hirgest  number  of  trout 
in  history  being  available  for  Virginia  trout  etithusiasts. 
There  will  be  almost  any  type  of  fishing  available,  even 
lo  the  most  fastidious  purist. 

The    program    will    fall    into    four    sej)arate    categories: 

1.   Put-Take  Trout  Streams 

Over  200  streams  will  be  slocked  on  state,  private,  and  na- 
tional forest  lands.  There  will  be  a  total  of  868.950  legal 
trout  planted  in  streams,  with  over  half  this  luunber  l)eing 
planted  in  March  prior  to  April  1  opening.  An  additional 
plant  will  be  made  during  the  closed  season  in  May,  and  the 
very  best  streams  will  receive  a  further  allotment  in  June. 
Four  streams.  Smith  Kiver  in  Henry  County,  Bullpaslure  in 
Highland  County  and  Bath  County,  Dan  River  in  Patrick 
County,  and  Jackson  Hiver  along  Route  62.'?  in  Bath  Coun- 
ty,  will   receive  trout    in   July   and    August. 

There  arc  several  new  state  streams  added  to  the  slocking 
list  this  year.  These  include  a  small  stream,  Arraret  Run 
in  Patrick  County,  North  Fork  i'ound  River  in  Wise  Coun- 
ty, and  headwaters  of  Jackson  Hiver  9  miles  south  of  Mon- 
terey lo  Bath  (ioutity  line  in  iligliiand  (bounty.  Tiie  opening 
of  Jackson  Hiver  in  Highland  (Comity  is  of  s|)ecial  in- 
terest. This  is  one  of  our  finest  trout  streams,  and  for  years 
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has  been  posted  by  landowners  due  to  destruction  of  property 
by  fishermen.  However,  the  Monterey  Lions  Club,  other 
civic  organizations  and  interested  citizens  in  Highland 
County  persuaded  the  landowners  to  reopen  this  fine  stream 
by  placing  signs  at  appropriate  places  and  stiles  at  en- 
trances to  prevent  fence  damage,  by  installing  trash  re- 
ceptacles a!id  by  a  general  information  program  oriented 
to  stimulate  the  respect  necessary  between  landowners  and 
sportsmen.  As  a  result  of  this  project  the  section  of  Jack- 
.«on  River  9  miles  south  of  Monterey  to  Bath  County  line, 
a  distance  of  6.5  miles,  will  be  open  for  public  trout 
fishing  for  1967. 

2.  Fish-For  Fun  (catch  &  release) 

The  Rapidan  Hiver  in  Madison  County  and  Cedar  Creek 
in  Russell  County  will  be  available  for  "fish  for  fun" 
and  will  receive  ample  trophy  trout  prior  to  April  1.  1967. 

3.  Pay-As-You-Go  Areas 

Clinch  Mountain  will  again  lie  open  on  a  daily  fee  basis 
of  $1.00/day.  We  anticipate  stocking  about  68,000  catch- 
able  trout  throughout  the  season.  In  addition,  Douthat  State 
Park  in  Bath  County  is  slated  for  a  similar  operation. 
Douthat  is  a  beautiful  60-acre  lake  that  has  for  years 
plagued  the  Fish  Division  by  its  inability  to  adequately 
manage  the  lake  for  the  degree  of  fishing  that  is  necessary 
to  support  the  number  of  fishermen  that  regularly  frequent 
the  lake.  Due  to  elevation  and  watershed  the  lake  can  only 
support  a  small  fish  population,  and  we  cannot  justify 
the  slocking  of  "put  and  lake  trout"  because  of  cost. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Stale  Division  of  Parks,  Douthat 
will  become  a  "pay  as  vou  go"  lake  witli  a  daily  fee  of 
•Sl.OO/person  per  day  in  addition  lo  a  regular  fishing  license 
or  a  3-day  permit.  Boats  will  be  available  from  the  park 
concessionaire,  and  it   is  anticipated   that   100.000  catchable 
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trout    will    be    planted    between    April    1    and    October    31, 
1967. 

4.  Lake  Fingerling  Stocking 

The  following  lakes  have  been  stocked  for  1967  season 
to  implement  the  "lake  basement"  fishery.  In  these  lakes  we 
try  to  utilize  the  upper  or  warmer  water  levels  for  warmer 
water  species,  and  stock  trout  in  the  colder  lower  depths.  The 
lakes  are  stocked  with  fingerling  rainbow  and  brown  trout, 
4-6  inches  in  length.  Because  of  abundant  food  supply, 
many  of  these  trout  reach  a  length  of  20  inches  in  two 
years  and  provide  some  excellent  fishing  at  a  very  nominal 
cost  to  the  Fish  Division. 

The  following  lakes  were  stocked  for  the  1967  season: 

Philpott  Reservoir — Henry  County 


Smith  Mountain  Lake — Bedford  County 

Carvins  Cove — Roanoke  County 

South   Holston   Reservoir — Washington   County 

Gatewood  Reservoir — Pulaski  County 

Flannagan  Reservoir — Dickenson  County 

No  special  trout  license  is  required  in  these  reservoirs  and 
no  closed  season  is  imposed  on  Philpott,  Carvins  Cove  and 
South  Holston. 

Hidden  Valley  Lake  in  Washington  County  will  be  open 
for  trout  fishing,  but  this  lake  is  managed  for  trout  only  and 
a  trout  license  is  required. 

With  over  a  million  trout  available  for  Virginia  anglers 
in  one  of  the  above  categories,  we  hope  everyone  has  a 
bountiful  trout  year. 
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1967  Pre-season  Stocking  Plan 

LEGEND: 

* — National  Forest  Waters  Spec/'es  Sfocked: 

R. — River  B — Brook    Trout 

C. — Creek  R — Rainbow  Trout 

Br. — Branch  BR — Brown    Trout 
Fk.— Fork 
L.— Lake 
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(Continued  on  page  26) 

ALL  STOCKED  TROUT 
WATERS  ARE  CLOSED 
TO  FISHING  UNTIL 

NOON,  APRIL  1 
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POPULATIONS 


THE  Virginia  program  for  introducing  exotic  species 
of  game  birds  is  in  response  to  growing  demand  for 
hunting  opportunities,  coupled  with  changing  environ- 
mental factors  which  severely  handicap  our  native  species. 

Trends  toward  more  intensive  land  use,  both  modernized 
agriculture  and  urbanization,  rigorously  curtail  the  produc- 
tive habitat  of  some  of  our  best  loved  species,  such  as  the 
bobwhite  and  cottontail.  These  species  were  in  their  heyday 
when  patchfarming  was  the  general  practice.  Now,  land  use 
encroachments  are  pushing  most  of  our  native  species  more 
and  more  into  limited  fringes  of  woods  and  wetlands.  These, 
and  the  additional  factor  of  hunter-dog-gun  effectiveness, 
have  put  quail,  for  example,  under  too  stringent  a  handi- 
cap. 

This  is  not  a  new  thing  in  the  annals  of  American 
natural  history.  The  northern  tier  of  states,  where  clean 
farming  came  early  into  vogue,  undertook  decades  ago  to 
introduce  foreign  species  which  had  already  evolved  capabili- 
ties for  mingling  with  dense  human  populations  and  intensive 
agriculture.  Mr.  John  S.  Gottschalk,  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  United  States  Department 
of  Interior,  evaluates  the  situation  thusly:  "In  general  it 
appears  that  the  wildlife  of  the  Old  World  has  shown  far 
greater  ability  than  that  of  the  New  to  survive  despite  man's 
occupation  of  the  land.  It  is  logical,  therefore,  when  seek- 
ing species  for  transplanting  to  a  well  populated  country 
to  utilize  those  species  that  have  been  tested  and  tempered 
by  countless  centuries  of  close  association  with  man."  This 
authority  goes  on  to  point  out  that,  now,  "in  a  normal  year 
our  hunters  harvest  fifty  million  game  birds,  including  ten 
to  twelve  million  pheasants,  four  million  gray  (Hungarian) 
partridges,  and  one  million  chukars.  These  provide  nearly 
thirty  percent  of  the  total  game  bird  harvest.  As  far  as  has 
been  determined,  none  of  these  are  incompatible  with  native 
species." 

Sporadic  and  haphazard  stockings  of  the  just  cited  species 
in  the  southern  states  have  been  without  any  potential  for 
success,  primarily  because  the  species  were  basically  suited 
only  to  more  northern  climates. 

The  current  Foreign  Game  Introduction  Program,  in  which 
the  southeastern  states  are  cooperatively  joined  with  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  was 
launched  in  the  1950's.  It  is  a  scientific  program  for  matching 
the  world's  small  game  species  and  their  climatic  and  habitat 
adaptations  with  the  climate  and  habitat  conditions  of  the 
several  states;  and  for  bringing  wild  trapped  breeding  stock 
into  the  states  only  when  a  high  degree  of  compatibility 
can  be  demonstrated. 

Virginia's  participation  in  the  exotics  stocking  program 
started  in  the  fall  of  19,58.  Through  July  1966  our  records 
show  the  release  of  18,198  colchicus,  4,953  versicolor  and 
1,068  kalij  pheasants,  and  1,952  francolin  partridge.  Col- 
chicus and  versicolor  are  distinct  species  of  genus  Phasianus 


(true  or  game  pheasants).  Of  species  colchicus  we  have 
used,  basically,  subspecies  talischrnsis  and  persicus  (common- 
ly known  as  western  Iranian  and  eastern  Iranian  blackneck 
pheasants,  respectively).  With  these  we  have  interbred  col- 
chicus torquatus  (Chinese  ringneck  pheasants)  and  we  have 
just  recently  obtained  fifteen  breeders  of  colchicus  karpowi 
(Korean  ringnecks) .  All  of  these  colchicus  strains  are  for 
propagation  and  stocking,  both  in  pure  strain  and  in  various 
crosses.  All  of  the  colchicus  are  fully  compatible  for  inter- 
breeding. 

From  the  inital  Iranian  importation  several  hundred 
birds  were  raised  at  the  State  Game  Farm.  Also,  these 
Iranian  blacknecks  were  crossed  with  an  Imperial  Valley 
(California)  Chinese  ringneck  strain.  The  resulting  hybrid 
was  used  in  our  early  stocking  efforts,  and  has  consistently 
given  best  indications  of  becoming  established. 

A  release  of  the  hybrid  was  made  in  Charles  City  County 
in  the  fall  of  1958.  A  second  release  was  made  there  the  fol- 
lowing spring.  The  total  release  was  700  birds;  no  further 
releases  have  been  made  there.  The  stocked  area  involves 
about  10  square  miles  of  general  farming  country  in  the  point 
of  Charles  City  County  between  the  James  and  Chickahominy 
Rivers.  Habitat  was  initially  considered  nearly  ideal,  and 
the  10  square  mile  point  is  so  limited  as  to  highway  access 
that  effective  protection  is  fostered.  Also,  the  area  is  bordered 
on  the  west  by  forest  which  does  not  afford  exit  avenues  for 
this  farmfield-loving  bird.  In  consequence,  the  initial  plant- 
ings did  not  thin  out  by  dispersal.  Brood  rearing  and  over- 
winter survival  has  been  excellent  every  year.  For  example, 
on  July  first  of  1963  Game  Commission  biologists,  together 
with  Dr.  Gardiner  Bump  of  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries 
and  Wildlife,  made  a  two-and-a-half-hour  daybreak  tour  of 
Sandy  Point  and  observed  35  mature  pheasants,  and  13 
broods  with  77  young  counted.  John  S.  Gottschalk  and  Ferd 

The    blackneck-ringneck    hybrid     has    consistently    produced     better    re- 
sults   in    Virginia    than    the    pure    strain    of    either    species. 
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Sumrell,  both  of  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wild- 
life, writing  in  separate  articles,  have  cited  the  Virginia 
Sandy  Point  area  as  showing  the  first  successful  exotics 
introduction  in  the  Southeast. 

More  recent  stockings  in  Virginia  have  not  yet  progressed 
to  the  same  extent  as  is  evident  in  the  Sandy  Point  area.  Most 
of  our  stockings  are  in  areas  less  ideally  suited  than  at 
Sandy  Point.  In  consequence  we  are  observing  survival 
on  more  precarious  bases.  In  spite  of  preliminary  studies  and 
efforts  to  match  habitat  here  with  that  in  Iran  there  still 
are  differences  to  which  the  introduced  pheasants  must 
adapt,  and  this  can  only  be  completely  achieved  over  a  period 
of  years    by  natural  selection. 

Our  principal  criteria  for  judging  success  of  initial  stock- 
ing are  brood  rearing  and  overwinter  survival.  These  re- 
sults indicate  that  natural  selection  is  going  on.  Each  sum- 
mer's crop  of  young  will  constitute  a  better  locally  adapted 
strain.  In  the  majority  of  our  stocking  projects  we  receive 
consistently  favorable  reports  from  our  field  biologists  and 
game  wardens.  In  addition,  in  most  areas,  we  can  go  in  and 
interview  local  farmers,  who  are  upon  the  stocked  areas 
daily,  and  find  that  the  introduced  birds  are  rearing  broods 
and    surviving   winters    year    after    year.    For    example,    in 


Commission  photo  by  Kesteloo 

We  defnitely  have   an  evolving   population  of  Japanese  green   pheasants 
in  the  Eastern  Shore  counties. 

Orange  County,  992  pheasants  were  released  along  the 
Rapidan  River  in  1961  and  1962,  and  none  thereafter.  A 
field  biologist  report  dated  December  24,  1965,  covering 
this  introduced  population,  states  that  "The  relatively  good 
success  on  the  Culpeper  area  (Orange  release)  indicates 
that  these  birds  have  dispersed  and  moved  to  more  suitable 
range.  Reports  of  birds  seen  in  the  general  area  continue 
good.  Of  the  eleven  pheasants  seen  three  were  cocks,  seven 
hens  and  one  unknown."  This  particular  census  flushed 
pheasants  at  the  rate  of  about  one  per  man-dog  hour  of  work. 
In  the  summer  of  1966  the  Commission's  Game  Management 
Coordinator  and  this  writer  were  told  in  a  meeting  with  two 
Rapidan  area  farmers  that  numerous  mature  and  young 
pheasants  were  regularly  encountered  in  the  countryside. 

A  very  important  thing  for  us  to  realize  is  that  until  a 
locally  adapted  strain  is  evolved  any  new  population  will 
continue  to  exist  precariously.  New  species  stocked  in  care- 
fully selected  favorable  habitats  are  at  first  relatively  free 
of  natural  checks,  but  the  ecological  community  quickly 
responds  to  this  imbalance.  Stimulus  to  the  predator  popula- 
tion normally  results  in  a  counterbalancing  decimating  factor. 
Judicious    predator    control,    together    with    general    habitat 


improvement,  may  be  the  means  of  preserving  an  evolving 
population  until  it  is  adequately  adapted  to  its  new  environ- 
ment. Also  we  need  to  foster  public  sentiment  for  helping  in- 
troduced species  to  become  established  on  a  basis  that  will 
eventually  permit  hunting. 

For  the  state  as  a  whole  we  must  expect  a  period  of  many 
years  during  which  any  new  species  is  building  up  a  locally 
adapted  strain.  This  is  the  usual  experience  accompanying 
any  foreign  game  introduction.  No  doubt  we  can  profit  by 
the  experiences  of  sister  states.  An  article  by  Bob  Morris, 
reprinted  in  the  January,  1963,  Virginia,  WUdlije,  sets  forth 
a  typical  example.  Pheasant  stocking  in  his  state  of  Nebraska 
was  started  in  the  early  1920's  with  the  first  open  season 
coming  in  1927.  Early  seasons  were  short  and  legal  bags  very 
limited,  but  despite  these  precautions  it  appears  that  hunting 
was  allowed  too  early.  This  together  with  the  shooting  of 
hens,  no  doubt,  seriously  hindered  natural  selection  and 
local  strain  development.  Consequently,  a  state-wide  emergent 
population  did  not  appear  for  about  20  years.  Mr.  Morris 
reports  that  "The  upswing  began  in  1950  .  .  .  ,"  and,  con- 
tinuing from  his  report,  "Since  1958  Nebraska  hunters 
have  consistently  harvested  over  a  million  pheasants  a 
year. 

Mr.  Gottschalk,  referring  to  the  exotics  program  in  the 
southeastern  stales,  cautions  that  ".  .  .  the  time  required  to 
assess  the  success  or  failure  of  an  initial  introduction  activity 
is  often  not  realized.  Thus,  success  of  a  program  may  entail 
as  much  as  five  to  twenty  years  before  an  evaluation  can  be 
made  regarding  any  specific  species.  We  know  the  ringnecked 
pheasant  required  many  years  and  many  tries  before  it  finally 
'took'.  For  this  reason  we  have,  perforce,  been  guarded  in 
our  statements  regarding  our  efforts." 

The  addition  of  Korean  pheasants  to  our  broad  resource 
of  colchicus  strains  is  considered  to  be  particularly  fortunate. 
Missouri,  our  source  of  the  Koreans  (in  return  for  other 
species  earlier  received  from  us),  has  made  this  report: 
"Preliminary  findings  indicate  that  of  all  the  birds  with  which 
we  are  working,  the  Korean  pheasant  probably  represents  our 
be.st  possibility.  Several  reasons  help  explain  this  belief.  One 
very  important  reason  is  that  the  bird  is  native  to  an  area 
similar  in  many  respects  to  some  of  Missouri's  habitat.  Rain- 
fall, for  instance,  approximates  that  which  occurs  in  Korea; 
this  is  especially  true  of  our  southeast  boot-heel.  Our  maxi- 
mum and  minimum  temperature  range  compares  favorably 
with  those  of  Korea.  Korean  pheasant  eggs  which  have  been 
subjected  to  high  ground  temperatures,  rainfall  and  humidity 
during  a  14  day  pre-incubation  period  always  hatch  better 
than  do  eggs  of  the  six  other  experimental  varieties,  including 
ringnecks.  The  bird  has  demonstrated  its  ability  to  reproduce 
excellently  in  the  wild  and  has  shown  a  significant  trend 
for  superior  fall  to  spring  survival.  These  factors  serve  as  a 
basis  for  warranting  further  and  more  comprehensive  studies 
of  this  bird." 

Our  Japanese  pheasant  stock  (Phasianus  versicolor  robus- 
tipes)  was  sent  to  us  from  the  northern  islands  of  Japan 
and  production  of  the  State  Game  Farm  was  initially  re- 
leased on  the  Eastern  Shore  which  appears  to  be  its  best  niche 
in  Virginia.  Eleven  hundred  birds  were  released  in  the 
Eastern  Shore  counties  of  Accomack  and  Northampton  in 
1960-62  and  have  persistently  spread,  reared  broods,  survived 
winters,  and  sought  out  best  available  habitat.  The  species 
has  adjusted  to  roosting  in  new  growth  pine,  12  to  15 
feet  high.  Predation,  particularly  of  fox  and  raccoon,  is 
severe.  But  we  definitely  have  an  evolving  population. 

(Continued   on    Page    19) 
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ODYSSEY  OF 
A  RIVER 

By  JOE  WEBB 
Grade  10,  Suffolk  High  School 


THE  beating  downpour  has  stopped  now  and  the  spring 
rain  is  racing  down  the  dripping  mountainside  to  the 
watery    landscape    below — to    the    river,    always    the 
inevitable  river.  Here,  it  is  a  gurgling  stream  spanked  by 
the  wind  into  sparkling  gems;  there,  a  wild,  tripping  child 
— water,  laughing  its  way  onward. 


Talk  with  the  young  fishermen  who  fish  for  the  trout  that 
dance  in  the  spraying  foam.  They'll  tell  you  of  the  river 
upstream — how  it  flows  straight  and  clear,  unless  man  has 
dyed  its  brilliance  with  oil  or  scarred  its  bed  with  cans. 
Watch  the  bouncing  stream  and  listen.  Does  it  speak  as  it 
races  over  the  stones?  Listen  to  its  soul  and  learn  again 
what  it's  like  to  be  free — to    be  doomed. 


Downstream  it  is  different;  the  wind- 
ing river  has  slowed  and  changed.  The 
soft  and  steady  seige  of  a  long  rainfall 
is  over.  Muddy  waters  swirl  away  down 
the  gende  slopes  to  the  marshlands  and 
from  there  to  the  river — always  the  in- 
evitable river. 


atJK 


The  stream  is  tired  now  and  wide,  winding  like  a  crooked 
old  man  with  only  memories  to  console  him.  Still,  the  river 
rats  of  the  marshes  will  tell  you  of  it.  The  old  hunters  who 
watch  its  bend  from  the  bench  at  the  country  store  will  tell 
you  to  listen.  You  can  hear  it  scraping  away  as  it  pours  out 
its  soul  lo  those  who  will  listen,  telling  of  age — whispering 
of  life.  Touch  it  and  remember.  Contrast  the  old  and  the 
new — one  fresh  and  free;  the  other,  battered  and  torn  by 
time  and  man.  Like  the  river  people,  it  knows  a  secret;  and 
you  can  hear  its  story  as  it  races  to  the  ocean — always  the 
inevitable  ocean. 
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FUR  TAKE  DECLINES.  Virginia's  fur  harvest  dropped  about  10%  during  the  1965-66  fiscal  year 
according  to  reports  submitted  to  the  Commission  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  by  75 
licensed  wholesale  and  retail  fur  buyers.  The  total  volume  for  last  season  was 
343,343  furs  and  hides  while  during  the  1964-65  season  this  total  climbed  to  377,768. 

As  usual,  muskrat  furs  were  the  leading  volume  item  with  256,839  pelts  coming  from  Virginia 
trappers.  Other  important  species  included  40,  341  raccoon  pelts,  15,  042  deer  hides, 
10,449  opossum  pelts,  5,785  beaver  pelts,  4,800  mink  pelts  and  1,549  otter.  About 
30%  more  fox  skins  were  sold  last  year  than  were  reported  the  year  before,  most  of 
which  were  grays.  Sales  of  nutria  pelts  dropped  from  over  1,200  to  653  last  season. 
Included  in  the  take  were  4,363  skunk  skins,  304  weasel  pelts,  134  bobcat  hides  and 
19  bear  skins. 

Trapping  season  is  currently  nearing  its  end,  extending  until  March  10  for  most  fur 

species.  According  to  the  Game  Commission's  Predator  Trapping  Specialist,  Gerald 

Blank,  furs  are  underharvested  over  much  of  the  state  due  to  the  lack  of  trapping  | 

interest  and  know-how.  ' 

FISH  REGULATION  CHANGES  APPROVED.  Two  minor  changes  in  Virginia  Fishing  Laws  were  recently  | 
approved  by  the  Commission  of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries.  One  of  these  allows  Sunday  , 
fishing  on  National  Forest  lands  in  Alleghany,  Bath,  Highland  and  Rockbridge  | 

Counties.  The  other  exempts  persons  fishing  in  the  South  Fork  of  the  Shenandoah 
River  from  the  National  Forest  Stamp  requirement.  These  regulations  became 
effective  February  1,  1967. 

WESTERN  DEER  KILL  UP  SLIGHTLY.  A  total  of  12,636  deer  were  taken  in  counties  west  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  during  the  1966  season,  a  slight  increase  over  12,593  recorded  from 
this  section  last  year.  Twelve  of  the  30  western  counties  showed  increases  while 
the  rest  stayed  the  same  or  exhibited  slight  decreases. 

Bath  County  maintained  its  top  spot  with  a  healthy  jump  to  1,700  animals  from  last  year's  kill 
of  1,509.  Rockingham  County  maintained  the  second  highest  kill  with  a  total  of  1,418. 
Augusta  County  stayed  in  third  place  with  1,252  reported  kills  representing  a  drop 
of  65  from  last  year. 

A  number  of  counties  in  the  Roanoke  area  were  among  those  showing  gains  although  the  in- 
creases were  generally  small.  The  western  deer  kill  has  been  making  moderate  gains 
following  a  low  point  reached  in  1962  when  the  kill  dropped  to  10,134.  Game 
technicians  feel  that  current  management  techniques  have  the  herd  on  a  true 
sustained  yield  basis  over  most  of  this  section. 

TROUT  STOCKED  IN  RESERVOIRS.  About  75,000  trout  were  stocked  in  Virginia  reservoirs  during 
December  and  early  January.  Philpott  and  Carvins  Cove  Reservoirs,  consistent 
producers  of  nice  rainbows  under  this  program,  received  23,000  and  3,200, 
respectively,  of  the  advanced  f  ingerlings.  Smith  Mountain,  which  received  its  initial 
trout  introduction  last  year,  was  stocked  with  30,000  additional  rainbows.  Many 
rainbows  up  to  17  inches  long  were  taken  from  Smith  Mountain  last  summer  and  fall. 

Ten  thousand  of  the  trout  f  ingerlings  went  into  South  Kolston  Reservoir  as  part  of  a 

cooperative  stocking  project  with  the  Tennessee  Game  and  Fish  Commission.  Newly 
constructed  J.  W.  Flannagan  and  Pound  Reservoirs  received  an  initial  stocking 
of  6,000  and  140  rainbows  respectively.  Fish  biologists  view  these  new  waters 
as  potentially  good  producers.  Other  waters  stocked  with  trout  were  Gatewood 
Reservoir,  where  1,600  were  introduced,  and  Scott-Wise  Lake,  which  received  500. 
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Some  birds  are  good  architects,  while 

others     are     content     with     haphazard 

construction. 


By  ILEEiN  BROWN 
South  Boston 

I  ril  llie  (ominp;  of  spring,  most  birds  are  occupied 

Willi   the    business  of  nest  building.   More  often   tbe 

female  does  tbe  actual  building,  vvitb  ber  mate  belp- 

mg  to  gatber  nesting  material  and   offering  encouragement 

from  a   nearby  perch. 

Some  birds  are  good  architects  and  their  nests  are  ex- 
quisitely made;  others  are  contented  to  haphazardly  throw 
together  a  few  sticks  that  faintly  resemble  a  nest;  while 
some  don't  bother  to  build  a  nest  at  all  but  lay  th(Mr  eggs 
directly  on  the  ground. 

Among  the  birds  whose  nests  are  beautifully  made  are 
the  Baltimore  orioles,  whose  bag-shaped  nest  may  be  seen 
swinging  from  a  shade  tree  or  a  tree  in  the  orchard;  the 
hummingbird's  evecup  size  nest  decorated  with  lichens; 
and  the  goldfinch's  down-lined  nest.  The  goldfinch  has  such 
a  fondness  for  the  finer  things  that  it  waits  to  nest  late  in 
summer  when  there  is  a  supply  of  thistle,  milkweed,  or 
(attail  down  to  line  its  nest  of  soft  grasses,  then  welds  it 
together  with  spider  or  caterpillar  silk.  It  has  been  noted 
that  when  there  is  a  shortage  of  nesting  material,  the  gold- 
finch often  will  tear  apart  a  yellow  warbler's  nest  and  then 
use  the  material  in  its  own. 

However,  it  isn't  only  the  goldfinches  that  seem  to  have 
a  liking  for  the  warbler's  pretty  cup-shaped  nest.  Cowbirds 
who  are  too  lazy  to  build  their  own  will  often  slip  eggs  into 
the   warbler's  nest  for  her  to  hatch  and    raise. 

The  mourning  dove  is  a  haphazard  builder,  as  is  the 
yt'llow-billed  and  the  black-billed  cuckoo.  Its  nest  of  twigs 
is  such  a  flimsy  affair  that  often  the  eggs  may  be  seen 
through  the  nest.  The  mourning  dove  will  sometimes  build 
a  nest  on  top  of  an  old  nest  vacated  by  robins,  blue  jays  or 
mockingbirds.  In  open  country  it  doesn't  bother  to  build  a 
nest,  but  lays  the  eggs  directly  on  the  ground. 

Two  of  the  more  well-known  night  birds  who  do  not 
bother  to  build  a  nest  are  the  whippoorwill  and  ehuck- 
will's-witlow.  Their  dull-colored  eggs  are  well  camouflaged 
among  the  dead  leaves  where  they  are  laid.  Not  having  to 
build  a  nest  is  an  advantage  to  the  chuck-will,  who  wont 
bcsilalc  to  move  the  eggs  if  they  are  bothered. 

Birds  arc  divided  into  groups  as  to  theii'  location  for 
nesting.  There  are  the  hole  nesters.  who  search  out  natural 
cavities  or  make  their  own  in  trees;  those  who  fasten  their 
nests  to  branches  of  trees;  others  who  prefer  open  fields  of 
grasses  to  rais(>  their  families;  and  th(Te  are  those  that  like 
shrubs,   vines,   thickets  or   brush   ])iles. 

The  wood[)ecker  family  are  hole  nesters.  Also,  the  black- 
(appcd  chickadee,  titmice,  and  white-breasted  luilhalch 
choose  to  raise  their  families  in  cavities  often  made  by  an 
obliging  woodpecker,  it  has  been  said  that  the  nuthatch  and 
titmouse    have   a    fondne.ss   for   animal    hair   or    fur    to    line 


The    whippoorwill    lays    its    eggs    on    the    groi 
nest,    but  the    incubating    bird    itself   pr 
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'   and    does    not    bother    to    make    much    of    a 
les  all    the  camouflage   that   is    needed. 
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their  nest;  and  if  they  are  unable  to  find  any  lying  around, 
they  have  no  qualms  about  finding  a  live  animal  and  helping 
themselves. 

A  few  of  the  better  known  birds  that  use  tree  branehes  to 
hold  their  nests  are  robins,  blue  jays  and  wood  thrushes.  The 
wood  thrush,  like  the  robin,  holds  its  nest  together  with  damp 
leaves  or  mud.  Apparently  the  thrush  likes  the  color  white, 
for  usually  the  outside  of  the  nest  will  have  some  white 
substance  in  it. 

P)ol)white.  meadowlark  and  killdeer  are  three  of  our  farm 
birds  who  !iest  in  grassy  fields.  Because  of  the  location  of 
their   nests,  many  of  the  yoimg  are  lost. 

Cardinals,  catbirds,  brown  thrashers.  mockingl)irds,  song 
sparrows  and  Carf)lina  wrens  are  among  a  few  of  the  birds 
who  choose  to  nest  in  shrubs,  thickets,  vines  and  brush  piles. 
Often  we  have  shrubs  in  our  yards  that  will  attract  these 
birds.  Our  spreading  junipers  are  favorite  nesting  places 
for  song  sparrows.  They  hide  their  nests  well,  near  the 
top  of  the  shrub.  Although  I  watched  them  carrying  in 
nesting  material.  I  had  troidile  finding  the  nest  when  it 
was  completed.  It  was  only  after  much  searching  that  T 
spotted   a   small   straw   sticking  up   from   the   nest. 

Mockingbirds  like  the  thick  holly  near  our  bedroom 
window  to  build  their  bulky  nest.  Later  when  the  birds  are 
ready  to  leave  the  nest,  they  parcel  them  off  in  another 
hollv  tree,  and  here  they  stay  hidden  until  they  are  on  their 
own. 

The  Itrown  thrasher  picked  the  weeping  bridal  wreath 
to  conceal  its  nest,  and  the  Carolina  wren  seem  to  be  happy 
with  the  brush  pile.  It  was  only  the  cardinal  who  showed 
bad  judgment,  when  a  climbing  rose  was  selected  as  the 
place  to  build  the  nest.  Shortly  after  the  nest  was  com- 
pleted a  hard    rainstorm  destroyed  it. 

While  birds  usually  can  find  plenty  of  nesting  material. 
no  harm  is  done  if  we  humans  want  to  lend  a  hand.  And 
often  by  doing  so  we  encourage  the  birds  to  nest  nearby. 
Last  summer  we  furnished  dry  leaves,  small  twigs  from  the 
bridal  wreath,  short  lengths  of  string,  strips  of  soft  material 
from  an  old  robe  of  mine,  balls  of  corn  silk,  and  for  the 
robins  a  pan  of  mud.  In  return  we  had  a  ringside  seat  for 
the  nest  building. 

Titmice,  thrashers,  mockingbirds,  song  sparrows,  cardinals 
and  robins  all  came  for  a  supply.  The  sparrow  got  the  corn 
silk,  and  also  pieces  of  my  robe  wound  up  in  its  nest.  The 
rol)in  was  especially  a  treat  to  watch.  After  the  twigs  and 
leaves  were  in  place  in  the  maple  tree,  she  would  fly  down 
for  a  dab  of  mud.  After  the  mud  was  in  the  nest  she  would 
get  in  and  twist  and  turn  until  it  was  to  her  liking. 

In  return  for  the  privilege  of  watching  the  nest  building, 
caution  .should  be  used  when  visiting  the  nest.  Too  close 
and  too  much  watching  may  cause  the  young  birds  to  leave 
the  nest  liefore  they  are  ready. 


The    dove    lays    two    eggs    In    a    flimsy 

nest    that     may     not    survive     a     hard 

summer   storm. 
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Starimgs  piled  nearly  two  feet  of 
nesting  material  inside  this  building, 
so  that  the  nest  was  raised  to  about 
the  same  level  of  the  opening  through 
which  they  gained  entrance  (and 
through  which  they  would  make  a 
hasty    exit    when    disturbed). 


Commission  photo  by  Kesteloo 


Woodcock  (above)   and  quail   (below) 

lay   their  eggs   in   carefully   concealed 

nests  on  the  ground. 
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FRIEND  OF  THE  HUNGRY  OUTDOORSMAN 

Lightweight,  Timesaving  Freeze-dried  Foods  Are  Favored  by  Campers,  Hikers,  Hunters, 

By  CAROLYN  E.  CLICKNER 
Syracuse 


HEARTY  fare,  hut  lightweight  and  timesaving  are  the 
freeze-dried  foods.  They  are  a  hoon  to  campers, 
hikers,  boaters,  hunters. 

These  foods  can  be  bought  in  sporting  goods  stores  and 
in  supermarkets  in  tightly  sealed  packages  which  require 
no   refrigeration,  yet  keep  indefinitely. 

Outdoorsmen  from  the  Washington  suburbs  in  northern 
Virginia  have  found  another  source  of  these  foods.  An 
established  surveyor  in  Falls  Church  provides  some  freeze- 
dried  dinners  plus  a  limited  selection  of  outdoor  sporting 
equipment. 

Introduced  to  the  public  in  the  early  1960's,  beginning 
with  the  soups,  these  foods  now  include  breakfasts  and  com- 
plete main  course  dinners  like  stews,  Spanish  rice,  macaroni 
and  cheese,  other  casseroles,  pork  chop  dinners,  and  Swiss 
steak  dinners.  Sorry,  the  processors  haven't  figured  yet  how 
to  include  the  apple  pie. 


in  one  saucepan,  while  the  peas  are  "cooked"  in  their  pack- 
aged aluniinimi  foil  wrappers.  The  potatoes  can  be  added  at 
the  last  minute  to  the  measured  remaining  boiled  water. 

The  preparation  time  and  cooking  time  varies  up  to  one- 
half  hour  total  time.  How  much  more  simple  and  quick 
could  cooking  be? 

No  more  peeling  or  washing  potatoes,  readying  meat  in  the 
fry  pan.  or  washing  or  peeling  vegetables.  Instead,  the 
hungry  outdoorsman  allows  time  for  the  water  to  boil,  opens 
the  package,  dumps  the  contents  into  a  pan,  and  adds  the 
boiling  water.  Some  foods  require  an  additional  ten  to  15 
minutes  for  simmering  or  sauteeing. 

No  more  long,  drawn-out  clean  up  detail.  Messy  prepara- 
tion before  the  meal  is  eliminated ;  most  of  the  dirty  utensils 
are  eliminated.  Instead  of  spending  precious  time  cleaning 
up  numerous  dishes,  the  outdoorsman  has  added  time  to 
pursue   his   hiking,   hunting,   fishing,   or   other   interests. 


But  the  processors  have  retained  almost  all  of  the  nutri- 
tive value  except  fat.  Some  of  the  foods  have  excellent  taste, 
l)etter  than  that  of  catnicd  or  frozen  products.  However, 
taste  varies  between  the  l)raii(ls.  as  well  as  between  the 
foods  of   one   brand. 

Before  cooking  or  reconstituting,  some  of  the  foods  have 
a  less  than  a|ipelizing  appearance,  but  after  reconstitulion. 
the  color  and  texture  of  most  freeze-dried  foods  reseml)les 
closely  the  color  and  texture  of  similar  frozen  or  canned 
foods. 

Canning,  freezing,  and  lical-drying  cause  more  change 
than  freeze-drying. 

The  beauty  of  those  complete  main  course  dinners  is  that 
they  generally  retjuire  only  one  saucepan  for  cooking  plus  a 
second  pan  or  codec  |)ot  for  boiling  water. 

For  example.  |)rcparation  of  one  brand  of  Swiss  steak 
diiuier  calls  for  meal  and  gravy  to  be  combined  with  water 


The  new,  lightweight,  freeze-dried  foods  are 
sold  by  many  sporting  goods  stores,  and  by 
the  sporting  goods  department  of  some  de- 
partment stores.  These  were  on  display  in  a 
Richmond    department   store. 


Since  so  few  pots  and  pans  are  used,  the  temptation  to 
leave  them  uncleaned  is  more  remote.  Bugs  and  animals 
will  be  less  attracted   to  the  clean  "kitchen"'  area. 

The  bugs  and  animals  are  not  attracted  to  a  littered 
"kitchen"  either,  because  waste  is  limited  to  the  foil  wrap- 
[)ers.  These  wrappers  will  not  burn,  but  can  be  disposed  of 
in  llic  litter  barrels  provided  in  many  areas,  or  can  be 
carried    back   home    for   final   disposal    with  little   effort. 

The  tightly  sealed,  vacuum-packed  wrappers  seal  in  the 
food  odor,  which  otherwise  would  invite  the  friends  of 
every  camper — the  night  marauders. 

Not  all  of  the  foods  are  packaged  in  foil  wrappers.  De- 
|)cnding  on  the  brand,  some  foods  come  in  tins,  which  are 
easily  used  to  cook  in.  Some  soups,  gravy  mixes,  sauce 
mixes,  and  juice  crystals  are  a  few  of  the  foods  which  may 
r('(|uire  a   diffi'rcnt   container    for   mixing  or  cooking. 

A  number  of  brands  of  breakfasts  and  main  course  dinners 
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Menus    Include    such    main    dishes    as    scrannbled 
eggs,    chicken    and    rice,    Swiss   steak,    and    chill. 


are  likely  to  be  found  at  sporting  goods  stores.  Almost  any 
supermarket  carries   the  soups. 

Whatever  the  brand,  all  of  the  foods  are  extremely  re- 
duced in  weight:  the  original  product  weighs  up  to  ten 
times  that  of  the  freeze-dried  product.  This  weight  reduction 
is  possible  because  up  to  98  percent  of  the  water  is  removed 
from  the  foods. 

The  backpacker  can  carry  a  greater  supply  of  food,  then, 
without  having  sore  shoulders  weighted  down.  For  example, 
he  can  carry  the  equivalent  of  one  pound  of  meat  by  adding 
only  four  ounces  of  freeze-dried  meat  to  his  pack. 

To  improve  the  flavor  of  the  meat,  add  butter  or  bacon 
(not  the  freeze-dried  bacon)  to  the  meats.  Some  concen- 
trated freeze-dried  foods  contain  no  fat  because  the  fat 
deteriorates  readily  in  the  process.  Fat  contributes  to  the 
juiciness  and  flavor  of  the  meats. 

Canned  butter  may  cause  fewer  storage  problems  than 
bacon.  Soft  margarine,  available  in  a  metal  dish  in  super- 
markets, keeps  as  long  as  four  to  six  weeks  unrefrigerated. 


The  metal  dish  prevents  spillage  of  melted  grease  when 
the  margarine  is  set  too  close  to  the  heat.  In  my  experience 
in  the  everyday  summer  temperatures  of  Virginia,  the  soft 
margarine  does  not  separate  or  become  liquified,  but  retains 
its  soft  consistency. 

As  with  most  foods,  salt  will  also  add  to  the  flavor  of  the 
freeze-dried  foods. 

Something  about  the  fresh  air  seems  to  enhance  their 
flavor,  too.  Or  maybe  the  appetite  is  just  increased,  and 
then  the  food  tastes  extra  delicious.  So,  if  fresh  air  tends  to 
heighten  your  appetite,  plan  on  two  to  three  individual 
portions  from  the  packages  designed  for   four  servings. 

These  packages  for  four  vary  in  price  from  under  two 
dollars  on  up  close  to  five.  As  with  most  foods,  prices  will 
vary  between  stores  and  brands.  Because  of  the  process,  the 
freeze-dried  foods  are  slightly  more  expensive  than  frozen 
or  canned  goods.  However,  many  outdoorsmen  find  that  con- 
venience  offsets   the   expense. 

So,  won't  you  drop  in  at  my  campfire  and  join  me  in  a 
quick  delicious  meal?   It's  no  bother,  really. 


A   nnain    dish    for    four    persons    is    equivalent    to 

about    one    third     the     weight     and     built     of     a 

lightweight    decoy. 


MARCH,  1967 
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By  M.  R.  LOUTHAN,  JR. 

University  of  Notre  Dame 


IN  1492,  the  beginning  of  the  largest,  wholesale  destruc- 
tion of  natural  resources  ever  to  occur  on  our  planet 
took  hold  in  North  America.  In  the  early  1600's,  the 
grip  of  this  destruction  had  strengthened  and  today,  some 
350  years  later,  our  continent  has  little  left  of  the  natural 
splendor  which  once  belonged  to  her.  Peter  Farb,  a  great 
American  conservationist,  has  summed  up  these  past  several 
centuries  in  the  introduction  to  his  book  The  Land  and 
Wildlije  of  North  America.  He  states,  "In  sadness  and  in 
shame,  here  is  chronicled  the  primeval  bounty  of  the 
continent  at  the  time  of  its  discovery  and  how  its  rich 
fabric  of  life  became  a  thing  of  shreds  and  patches  within 
only  a  few  centuries."  Such  destruction  is  a  thing  of  the 
past,  you  say;  we  are  conservation  conscious  now.  Look  at 
our  conservation  programs. 

Don't  look  at  the  programs!  Look  around  you!  Where 
once  stood  fields,  forests  and  mountains,  teaming  with  wild- 
life, covered  with  vegetation  and  fed  by  an  abundance  of 
pure,  fresh  water,  one  sees  today  open  strip  mines,  black 
smoke  choking  off  life  for  miles  around  an  industrial  site, 
sewers  that  are  called  slightly  polluted  streams  and  in- 
dustrial waste  running  knee  deep  in  rivers.  The  most 
spectacular  sight  one  finds  on  many  a  country  drive  is  either 
a  wreck,  a  fire  or  the  reflection  from  the  end  of  a  dis- 
carded beer  can. 

The  saddest  part  of  all  this  is  that  most  people  just  don't 
care.  Who  is  concerned  about  the  death  of  Lake  Erie  and 
the  dying  of  the  other  Great  Lakes?  The  cutting  of  the 
redwoods  in  California  is  of  little  concern  to  most  Vir- 
ginians and  the  pollution  of  the  James  River  doesn't  bother 
anyone  in  Los  Angeles.  Only  a  few  sportsmen  complain 
when  New  York  builds  dams  which  ruin  some  of  the  last 
of  her  trout  streams.  While  this  destruction  is  occurring  on 
an  ever  increasing  scale,  the  average  citizen  enjoys  our 
beautiful  country  by  watching  some  western  on  TV  and 
feels  he  is  roughing  it  when  he  takes  in  an  outdoor  sports 
show. 

The  awesomeness  of  this  destruction  was  suddenly  ap- 
parent to  me  when  I  took  my  four-year-old  son  fishing.  I 
grew  up  around  a  western  Virginia  community  and,  at  one 
time  or  another,  managed  to  fish  almost  every  stream  in 
the  immediate  vicinity.  Of  the  local  streams  my  favorites 
were  Wolf  Creek,  Clear  Fork,  New  River,  and  a  hole  in 
the  Bluestone  about  200  yards  from  my  mother's  house. 
Even  in  the  1950's  the  Bluestone  was  fishable  and  usually 
good  for  a  string  of  redeyes. 

Armed  with  an  old  casting  rod  and  bait,  my  young  son 
and  I  headed  out.  Before  we  had  walked  a  block  several 
boys  asked  if  we  were  going  fishing  in  the  creek.  "It  ain't 
much  use,"  one  of  llicm  said.  "Company  'X'  has  been 
dumping  some  stuff  in  the  creek  that  has  killed  all  the 
fish  and  I  liaven't  caught  one  there  in  over  a  year."  To  be 
sure,  the  creek  wasn't  as  I  remembered  it.  The  rocks  were 
covered  with  a  greenish  slime  and  the  water  was  about  the 
color  of  spent  dish  water.  We  fished  for  three  hours  and 
didn't    even    have    a    bite.    Another    hour's    search    in    the 


GONE? 

shallow  water  failed  to  reveal  a  crawfish,  minnow  or  any 
sign   of   life. 

Clear  Fork  was  our  next  target.  When  I  was  in  high 
school  it  was  a  good  trout  stream.  Stocked  trout  to  be  sure, 
but  I've  caught  fish  there  as  late  as  August  and  since  it 
was  only  July  I  was  sure  we  would  catch  something.  Every 
where  we  went  we  saw  Posted,  No  Fishing,  Keep  Out,  No 
Trespassing.  Farms  that  I  had  fished  on  many  occasions 
had  posted  signs  all  over.  Since  I  knew  some  of  the  farmers 
I  thought  I  would  try  to  find  out  why  posted  signs  had 
grown  like  Katzer  vine.  My  ears  still  burn.  "Broken  fences, 
trampled  crops,  gates  left  open,  trash  thrown  around, 
rocked  dogs  and  other  animals."  One  farmer  estimated  that 
the  last  un-posted  opening  day  of  trout  season  had  cost 
him  over  a  thousand  dollars.  Who  can  lilame  the  farmer? 
It's  the  fisherman's  fault!  Opening  day  is  met  by  an 
ambush  of  limit  catchers,  and  .sportsmen  are  becoming  as 
scarce  as  fresh  water  in  the  Dead  Sea. 

Our  next  stop  was  to  fish  a  stretch  of  New  River  that  I 
had  always  thought  was  as  good  as  any  water  in  the  East. 
We  found  that  others  had  the  same  idea,  as  there  were  about 
50  people  fishing  that  area.  I  should  say  5  people  fishing 
and  45  littering  the  river  with  bread,  chicken  bones,  beer 
cans,  paper,  bottles  and  anything  else  they  could  bring  on 
a  picnic.  We  caught  a  lot  of  redeyes  and  a  few  bass,  but  our 
fun  was  almost  ruined  by  attempts  to  dodge  the  trash 
that  floated  downstream.  New  River  is  fairly  clean  near 
Parrot  when  there  aren't  many  fishermen  around,  but 
farther  downstream   industrial   waste   is  taking  its  toll. 

Wolf  Creek  came  next.  The  water  between  Rocky  Gap 
and  Narrows  often  runs  deep,  and  I  have  seen  some  real 
nice  smallmouth  bass  taken  out  of  a  lot  of  the  holes.  We 
drove  up  to  one  of  my  favorite  spots  and  started  to  the 
creek.  What  I  had  remembered  as  a  green  hillside  had 
turned  to  a  garbage  dump.  Climbing  over  trash  of  all  sorts 
we  managed  to  get  to  the  creek  and  begin  fishing.  I  almost 
forgot  the  trash  when  Rich  caught  a  little  bass  on  his  first 
cast.  Eventually  he  hooked  a  fairly  good  fish  and  was  doing 
real  well  until  he  stepped  on  the  edge  of  a  broken  bottle. 
It  cut  through  his  tennis  shoe  and  halfway  through  his  foot. 
Our  fishing  was  over,  and  we  dashed  back  to  Bluefield  to 
have  his  foot  sewn  together. 

My  son's  education  will  be  lackitig  when  he  reaches  my 
age.  He  won't  be  able  to  iniderstand  how  his  father  and 
grandfather  enjoyed  fishing  those  little  creeks.  He  won't 
understand  how  anyone  enjoyed  camping  along  Cove  Creek, 
Hunting  Camp,  or  Di.smal.  Reed  Creek,  Big  Walker  and 
Kimberling  will  hold  no  fond  memories  and  perhaps  no  fish. 
His  memories  of  the  streams  will  be  those  of  garbage  dumps, 
polluted   water  and    |)(>sle(l   land. 

This  waste  we  often  term  progress  is  a  continuing  process. 
It  is  conceived  in  apatliv.  born  in  indifference,  and  reared 
by  ignorance.  Lnless  we.  the  average  citizens,  wake  up  and 
speak  out  with  concern,  our  children's  heritage  is  going 
to  be  greatly  slighted  and  "America  the  Beautiful"  is  going 
to    be   going,    going,    gone! 
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Evolving  Pheasant  Populations 

(Continued   from    Page    I  I  ) 

The  white  rrested  kalij  pheasant  (Lophura  leucomelana 
hamiltnnii)  differs  considerably  from  the  farm-land  pheasants 
with  whifh  we  have  heen  dealing.  It  is  large,  weighs  about 
two  pounds,  but  is  best  suited  to  grouse-like  habitat.  Its 
native  home  is  the  Himalayan  foothills  of  India  and  these 
birds  inhabit  wooded  rough  terrain  where  there  is  minimum 
agricultural  activity.  They  travel  in  small  groups  or  singly 
and  fly  through  thick  cover  like  grouse.  The  species  has 
been  rearing  broods  and  surviving  winters  in  a  stocking  area 
on  Jefferson  National  Forest  since  April  of  1963.  Four 
hundred  and  eighty-seven  birds  were  stocked  over  a  one-year 
period.  More  recent  trials  have  been  initiated  in  southwest 
Virginia  foothills  areas  which  are  deficient  in  other  game 
bird  species.  The  current  policy  on  kalij  is  to  direct  our 
stocking  effort  to  grouse-like  habitat  on  the  fringes  of  our 
populated  grouse  range. 

The  reciprocity  provisions  of  the  Foreign  Game  Introduc- 
tion Program  are  providing  us.  also,  with  another  new  and 
promising  species,  the  French  red-legged  or  French  chukar 
partridge  (Alectoris  rufa  riifa) .  In  1964  we  supplied  Cali- 
fornia and  Washington  with  initial  breeding  stock  of 
francolin  partridge  and  Japanese  green  pheasants,  respec- 
tively. Now  these  states  are  sending  us  a  total  of  seventy-five 
of  the  French  chukars.  This  species  has  a  long  history  of 
successful  game  breeding  and  shooting  preserve  management 
both  in  France  and  (by  adoption)  England.  It  is  believed 
that  the  species  has  good  prospects  for  establishment  in 
Virginia  coverts  and  for  suiting  our  shooting  preserve  needs. 

Two  foreign  game  birds,  red  junglefowl  and  francolin 
partridge,  both  native  to  India,  were  given  a  trial  in  Virginia 
but  have  been  dropped  from  our  program  because  Virginia 
winters  appear  to  be  too  cold  for  them. 

At  present  the  objectives  and  the  prospects  for  new  game 
species  in  the  Old  Dominion  are  for  hybrid  pheasants  repre- 
senting blackneck  and  ringneck  subspecies  (including  the 
Korean  pheasant)  to  become  established  throughout  agricul- 
tural areas  of  all  Virginia  excepting  on  Eastern  Shore  where 
the  Japanese  green  is  in  prospect.  The  French  chukar  is  like- 
wise a  farm-land  bird  and  has  potential  for  all  regions  of 
the  state.  The  kalij  is  a  justifiable  trial  bird  for  most  forest 
areas  with  perhaps  diminishing  prospects  as  we  leave  the 
mountainous  and  foothill  terrain.  The  hybrid  pheasants 
and  the  French  chukars  give  every  promise  of  becoming 
valuable  additions  to  our  game  resource  on  shooting  pre- 
serves. 

A  more  detailed  and  specific  evaluation  of  establishment 
indications  for  pheasants  in  Virginia  is  given  in  the  follow- 
ing listing  of  stocked  counties.  The  left-hand  column  of  the 
listing  is  headed  "Evolving"  and  indicates  populations  that 
are  showing  consistent  term-of-years  brood  rearing  and 
overwinter  survival.  The  right-hand  column  headed  "Un- 
certain" indicates  populations  concerning  which  surveys  are 
inadequate  or  where  observations  are  not  definitely  encourag- 
ing. 

In  some  instances  sparsity  of  observations  is  partly  due 
to  extreme  dispersal  of  released  stock  rather  than  to  heavy 
mortality. 

In  none  of  the  "Uncertain"  counties  can  we  as  yet  rule  out 
the  possibility  of  precariously  persisting  populations  which 
are  evolving  and  which  may  eventually  become  emergent. 
This  has  already  occurred  in  some  counties  which  are  now 
in  the  "Evolving"  column. 


Pheasant  Population   Status    in    Stocked    Counties 
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Augusta 

Brimswick 

Buckingham 

Campbell 

Carroll 

Charles  City 

Charlotte 

Cumberland 

Fauquier 

Floyd 

Frederick 

Giles 

Greensville 

Halifax 
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Lancaster 
Lee 

Loudoun 
Nansemond 
Nelson 
New   Kent 
Northampton 
Nottoway 
Orange 
Page 

Prince  George 
Shenandoah 
Virginia  Beach 
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Uncertain 
Chesterfield 
Fluvanna 
Franklin 
Goochland 
Hanover 
Henry 

Isle   of  Wight 
King  George 
King  William 
Middlesex 
Northumberland 
Powhatan 
Richmond 
Surry 
Sussex 
15 


In  some  instances  apparent  failures  can  best  be  presumed 
due  to  the  experimental  nature  of  our  determination  of 
species'  habitat,  ecological,  and  climatic  adaptations.  For 
example:  Eastern  Iranian  blacknecks  did  not  demonstrate 
adaptation  to  central  Virginia;  nor  western  Iranian  black- 
necks  to  northern  Virginia.  Hybrids  have  since  shown  up  well 
in  these  regions. 

And  we  always  keep  in  mind,  of  course,  that  where  our 
native  species  have  been  decimated  or  expelled  because  of 
environmental  deficiencies  we  are  plainly  obligated  to  give 
every  possible  aid  to  introduced  species  via  habitat  improve- 
ment, predator  control,  and  fostering  of  public  support.  It 
is  possible  even  for  evolving  populations  to  die  out  through 
lack  of  ecological  assistance  in  the  critical  first  years. 

How  long  will  it  take  to  acclimatize  and  build  shootable 
populations  of  these  new  species?  Generally  speaking,  we 
must  allow  for  a  few  years  of  natural  selection  to  fix  a 
locally  adapted  strain.  I  have  already  quoted  Gottschalk  as 
pointing  to  from  5  to  20  years,  and  Morris  as  indicating 
about  12  to  15  years.  Research  Game  Biologist  Glenn  D. 
Cliambers  of  Missouri  has  this  to  say:  "Most  people  want  to 
know  how  long  it  will  be  before  hunting  is  permitted  if  one 
particular  variety  shows  'strong'  indications  for  establish- 
ment. Should  we  happen  to  hit  upon  the  perfect  combination 
of  bird,  environment  and  optimum  conditions  for  production 
and  survival  during  the  first  few  years,  it  would  probably 
be  at  least  ten  years  from  the  time  the  first  release  was 
made.  It  would  take  at  least  three  years  following  the  last 
release  for  the  population  to  spread  and  build  substantially 
enough  for  an  authentic  establishment.  Allowing  the  popula- 
tion to  build  a  harvestable  surplus  would  take  another  year. 
Ten  years  is  a  realistic  length  of  time  for  establishment  of 
huntable  populations  under  optimum  conditions.  An  un- 
favorable year  or  two  would  prolong  the  period  con- 
siderably." 

We,  of  course,  are  in  full  accord  with  Bob  Morris  of 
Nebraska  in  that  much  has  been  learned  about  game  man- 
agement since  the  early  years.  New  and  better  stocking 
techniques  are  now  available  to  us.  Semi-wild  propagation, 
gentle  release,  and  pre-release  conditioning  for  strong  flight 
and  for  use  of  native  foods:  these  all  give  promise  that  the 
acclimatizing  process  can  be  hastened  .so  that  our  sport 
of  hunting  can  be  extended  to  these  new  species  in  fewer 
years  than  was  required  for  pheasants  in  most  of  the 
northern  states. 
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By  DR.  J.  J.  MURRAY 

Lexington 


IN  my  collection  of  avian  oddities  there  is  a  set  of  phoebe 
eggs  imbedded  in  a  mass  of  bluish  clay.  One  of  the 
favorite  nesting  places  of  this  bird  is  a  bank  by  the  side 
of  a  country  road.  In  this  case  the  clay  slipped  on  a  rainy 
day  on  the  Brushy  Hill  road  and  buried  the  eggs.  More 
fancied  as  a  site  is  a  sill  under  a  bridge  or  a  joist  on  an  open 
porch.  We  frequently  have  such  a  nest  in  the  porch  of  our 
summer  cabin,  a  nest  which  does  well  until  we  have  a  rustic 
dinner  party,  which  for  an  afternoon  disturbs  the  birds 
at  their  family   activities. 

Once  I  found  a  nest  fastened  to  a  rock  overhanging  the 
water  on  Maury  River  in  Rockbridge,  where  the  young  had 
to  fly  about  150  feet  across  the  stream  before  they  could 
find  a  place  to  light.  They  all  made  the  trip  successfully, 
although  one  frightened  little  fellow  turned  back  to  the 
rock  on  his  first  attempt. 

The  phoebe  is  often  called  "pewee"  by  people  who  do 
not  distinguish  it  from  its  slightly  smaller  relative.  Except 
for  the  definite  wing  bars  in  the  wood  pewee  and  the  more 
olive  shade  in  its  back,  the  two  cousins  are  roughly  alike. 
The  phoebe's  trick  of  continually  wagging  its  tail  up  and 
down  is  one  by  which  it  can  always  be  known.  It  is  generally 
duller  in  color  than  the  pewee,  with  .scarcely  noticeable 
wing  bars. 

It  is  the  notes  of  the  two  flycatchers  which  at  once  di.s- 
tinguish  them.  Each  bird  announces  its  name.  The  pewee's 


note  is  a  slow  and  pensive  "pee-a-wee,"  while  the  phoebe 
briskly  announces  its  name,  "phoe-be."  with  the  accent  on 
the  first  syllable.  Sometimes  in  March,  in  the  mating  ex- 
citement, a  phoebe  will  fly  up  into  the  air.  making  all 
kinds   of  evolutions   and    whistling  a    little   song. 

This  bird,  like  all  the  flycatchers,  is  mainly  an  insect 
eater.  Usually  it  catches  its  prey  on  the  wing,  but  I  have 
seen  it  actually  on  the  ground,  looking  about  for  insects. 
It  often  hovers  over  a  stream  or  pond,  occasionally  flying 
down  to  catch  an  insect.  In  the  Valley  of  Virginia  the  line 
above  which  the  bird  does  not  normally  occur  in  winter 
seems  to  be  at  the  Augusta-Rockbridge  border.  Even  then, 
most  of  our  Rockbridge  birds  go  south  for  the  winter,  not 
returning  until  carlv   in  March. 

This  is  one  of  our  earliest  nesters.  one  of  the  few  small 
birds  which  in  liic  Valley  will  have  eggs  as  early  as  the 
last  days  of  March.  It  nests  all  over  the  state,  although  in 
lower  Tidewater  it  is  only  a  scarce  breeder.  Two  broods  are 
usually  raised  in  a  season.  The  nest  has  a  basis  of  mud,  well 
lined  with  moss,  grasses  and  feathers.  Generally  five  eggs 
are  laid,  sometimes  four.  b\it  usually  fewer  young  are 
raised  to  maturity. 

The  plidchc  is  the  bird  on  which  the  first  bird-banding 
experiments  were  made  in  the  United  States.  Audubon 
attached  a  -light  silver  thread  to  a  leg  on  several  young 
birds  at  Mill  Grove  farm  in  Peiuisylvania.  To  his  delight, 
.some   of   them    returned   to   the  place   the   next  season. 
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Hunt  Accident    Rate    Down 

Virginia's  hunting  accident  toll  seems 
to  be  staying  below  the  50  injured 
last  season,  according  to  Safety  Officer 
J.  N.  Kerrick.  With  1967  hunting  sea- 
sons nearing  an  end  only  39  accidents 
have  been  reported  to  date,  including  5 
fatalities.  Twenty-one  of  these  accidents 
occurred  when  guns  accidentally  dis- 
charged. Three  cases  of  accidental  dis- 
charge included  placing  guns  into  or 
removing  them  from  vehicles.  Others 
were  caused  by  defective  weapons,  drop- 
ped weapons,  snagged  triggers  and 
stumbling  hunters. 

Eight  of  the  32  victims  were  mistaken 
for  game  under  various  circumstances. 
Nine  accidents  occurred  when  the  vic- 
tims were  caught  in  the  line  of  fire 
or  were  struck  by  ricocheting  bullets  or 
shot.  In  one  instance  the  victim  was  out 
of  sight  over  a  ridge,  but  in  most  cases 
the  shooter  simply  did  not  take  the  time 
to  see  if  he  had  a  clear  shot  before 
firing. 

Virginia  Game  Wardens  repeatedly 
recommend  increased  emphasis  on  hunt- 
er .safety  training  for  youth  as  one  of  the 
most  effective  means  of  reducing  these 
hunting  tragedies.  In  some  parts  of 
Virginia  such  training  has  been  incor- 
porated into  high  school  physical  educa- 
tion programs  with  regular  teachers 
receiving  training  to  serve  as  qualified 
instructors.  A  total  of  11,629  students 
received  hunter  safety  training  sponsored 
by  the  Game  Commission  during  1966. 
Statistics  show  that  few  hunters  having 
once  had  this  training  are  ever  involved 
in  hunting  accidents. 

Northern  &  Southern  Piedmont 

Sections  Have  Greatest  Hunting 

Area    Need 

Counties  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
Blue  Ridge,  those  southeast  of  Roanoke 
and  counties  bordering  on  salt  water 
have  the  lowest  per  capita  acreage  of 
lands  available  for  public  hunting  in 
Virginia,  according  to  the  results  of  a 
study  completed  by  the  Virginia  Com- 
mission of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries. 
Other  areas  with  less  than  one  acre  of 
public  hunting  land   per  resident    were 


a  small  block  of  counties  surrounding 
Richmond,  and  Washington  County  in 
southwest  Virginia. 

Game  Division  personnel  who  made 
the  state-wide  inventory  included  all 
privately  owned  lands  opened  to  the 
public  on  any  sort  of  limited-permit 
I)asis  as  well  as  public  and  private  lands 
open  to  the  public  at  large.  For  the 
whole  state,  land  available  for  public 
hunting  totaled  3.807,135  acres,  which 
figures  out  to  less  than  one  acre  for  each 
of  the  state's  estimated  4^2  million  citi- 
zens. It  does,  however,  equal  nearly  10 
acres  apiece  for  the  385.547  persons 
licensed    to   hunt   in   Virginia. 

The  acreage  per  capita  ranged  from 
35.83  in  Bath  County  to  zero  for  some 
of  the  counties  in  the  critical  sections 
mentioned  above.  This  survey  in  no  way 
reflects  the  use  made  of  areas  in  the 
various  counties  since  hunters  often 
travel  considerable  distances  to  hunt  the 
larger  open  blocks  of  land. 

The  survey  will  be  used  by  the  Com- 
mission as  a  guide  in  purchasing  future 
hunting  areas  which  are  aimed  at  pro- 
viding limited  local  hunting.  Some  of  the 
counties  which  rated  low  on  the  survey 
would  not  be  suitable  for  the  develop- 
ment of  local  hunting  facilities  since 
they  represent  urbanized  areas  where 
such  development  would  be  neither  prac- 
tical nor  desirable.  The  listing  of  large 
landowners  in  each  county  will  provide 
a  valuable  basis  for  negotiating  future 
cooperative  public  hunting  areas. 

Virginia  Ranks  in  Top  10 


Governor  Mills  Godwin,  Jr.,  presents  Game 
Commission  Executive  Director  Chester  F. 
Phelps,  center  left,  with  a  plaque  recognizing 
Virginia  as  having  one  of  the  top  10  hunter 
safety  training  programs  in  the  nation.  Game 
Commission  Safety  Officer  J.  N.  Kerrick,  left, 
and  Franklin  L.  Orth  of  the  National  Rifle  As- 
sociation    were     present    at    the     ceremony. 


Freak    Buck 


Daily  Press  Photo 
Everett  Norman  (left)  of  Williamsburg  and 
Sonny  Postles  of  Mathews  are  shown  with  a  freak 
22  point  buck  bagged  along  the  James  River 
in  James  City  County.  The  big  deer  bore  de- 
formed antlers  still  in  the  soft  velvet  stage  but 
otherwise  appeared  to  be  normal  and  in  good 
health.  Injuries  which  affect  the  animal's  health 
in  the  spring  when  antlers  are  growing  can 
cause  deformation  and  retention  of  velvet,  but 
there    was    no    evidence    of    injury    in    this    case. 

Fee    Fishing    to    Begin   on    Douthat 
Lake  April  1 

Douthat  Lake  in  Douthat  State  Park 
will  become  the  state's  second  fee  trout 
fishing  area  with  the  opening  of  the 
state-wide  trout  season  at  noon,  April  1st. 
Anglers  will  be  required  to  purchase  a 
$1  daily  fishing  permit  to  fish  in  the  60- 
acre  lake  and  about  one-half  mile  of 
Wilson  Creek  which  flows  into  the 
lake.  The  trout  creel  limit  will  be  5 
per  person  daily,  and  the  lake  will  be 
kept  stocked  with  catchable  sized  fish. 


Albino  Quail 
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This  unusual  albino  quail  was  bagged  by  Wilton 

Lee    Hall,    Sr.,    near    Prince    George    courthouse. 

The  white  bird  was  reported  to  have  come  from 

a    covey   with   8    other    normal    birds. 
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Using  a  16  gauge  shotgun,  7-year-old  Dulch 
Holland  bagged  this  spile  buck  the  first  day  of 
1966  deer  season  in  Botetourt  County.  Since  age 
four  this  devoted  hunter  has  accompanied  his 
father    on    hunting    trips. 

Arbor  Day  in  America  and  Virginia 

Fresh  emphasis  is  being  placed  on  the 
celebration  of  Arbor  Day.  The  Governor 
of  Virginia  has  set  March  10  as  Arbor 
Day  in  Virginia.  (Each  state  selects  its 
own  date  because  climate  and  planting 
conditions  vary.)    .  .  . 

Arbor  day  was  first  observed  in 
Nebraska  in  1872.  The  concept  may  be 
credited  to  J.  Sterling  Morton  who  was 
then  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture  in  Nebraska  and  later  be- 
came the  United  States  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  In  his  recommendations  he 
resolved  that  April  10,  1872,  be  set  aside 
for  tree  planting  in  Nebraska.  It  is 
heartening  to  learn  that  over  a  million 
trees  were  planted  on  that  first  Arbor 
Day. 

Many  states  have  designated  by  law 
a  specific  day  in  which  trees,  shrubs  and 
vines  are  planted  along  highways,  on 
public  grounds  and  around    homes. 
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In  setting  aside  such  a  specific  day  for 
Arbor  Day,  statewide  programs  take  on 
real  significance.  Schools,  organizations 
and  clubs  join  together  in  a  planting  and 
educational  plan.  Citizens  are  reminded 
of  the  beauty  and  wealth  around  them 
in  plant  life,  and  attention  is  called  to 
parks,  public  grounds,  highways  and 
streets  which  need  improvement  with 
plantings. 

...  If  we  are  able  to  teach  a  deeper 
appreciation  for  trees  and  other  grow- 
ing things,  we  will  have  accomplished 
a  lot.  If  we  develop  a  vigilant  citizenry 
who  will  be  ever  on  the  alert  to  destruc- 
tive forces  and  willing  to  stand  shoulder 
to  shoulder,  we  will  have  accomplished  a 
miracle. 

— Adapted    from    the    Virginia    Federation 

of  Garden  Clubs,  Old  Dominion 

GARDENER,   Winter   1966-1967. 

Nature  Camp — '67 

Since  our  first  camping  season  in 
1952.  thousands  of  girls  and  boys  have 
gone  through  Nature  Camp,  and  now  we 
are  announcing  the  dates  for  the  1967 
season.  Many  applications  for  this  year 
are  already  in.  Our  aim  has  always  been 
to  reach  the  most  outstanding  young 
people,  some  of  whom  will  go  into  posi- 
tions of  leadership  in  the  future,  and 
to  give  them  an  opportunity  to  learn 
about  our  natural  resources.  In  this  way 
we  hope  to  develop  in  them  an  appre- 
ciation  and    a   feeling   of   responsibility 

Louisa   FFA  Winners  at 
Hidden   Acres 

About  170  Louisa  County  Future 
Farmers  of  America  participated  in  the 
1966  food  planting  program  sponsored 
by  Walter  Smith  and  Verne  Vaught, 
owners  of  the  Hidden  Acres  Game  Pre- 
serve, and  the  Louisa  County  Ruritan 
Club.  Wildlife  food  patches  were  planted 
with  seed  supplied  by  the  Commission 
of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries. 

Top    left: 

John     Redd,     Comnnission     Biologist,     left,     and 

Verne    Vaught    inspect    Steve    William's    winning 

food     patch. 

Below: 

Roy  Campbell   alms  at  a  ducit  on   Hidden  Acres 
Game    Preserve. 


Courtesy  Northern  Virginia  Daily 
The  boys  of  Edinburg  Boy  Scout  Troop  #54 
shown  above  received  certificates  and  shoulder 
patches  proclaiming  successful  completion  of 
a  4-hour  NRA  safe  hunting  course  taught  last 
October  by  Ivan  W.  Coffelt  (left  rear),  chief 
forest  warden  of  Shenandoah  County,  and  Fred 
VV.    Hottle    (right   rear),   Virginia    game   warden. 


for  the  wise  use  of  these  resources  and 
for  the  future  of  the  country,  which 
depends  on  these  gifts  with  which  it  has 
been  so  freely  endowed.  Anyone  in- 
terested in  attending  should  write  for  an 
application   soon. 

— Mrs.    Fred   Schilling 
Route  2,  Box  148 
Alton.   Virginia   22920 
1967  CAMPING  DATES 

June  18 -July  1  Grades  10-11-12 

July  2 -July  15  Grades  8-9 

July    16 -July  29  Grades  6-7 

July  30  -  August  12  Grades  5-6 

Louisa  County  FFA  wildlife  food  planting  pro- 
gram winners  and  their  mixed  bag  of  pheasants 
and  ducks  taken  at  Hidden  Acres  Game  Pre- 
serve. From  left  are  Doug  Chlsholm,  chapter 
pr>»sldent,  Leon  Perkins,  Joe  Parrlsh,  Steve 
Williams,    and    Roy    Campbell. 

iff-  „,  ifTSy  I  V  *•  .HrW  S  *\  . 
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Hunters  and  Hunting 


Courtesy  Suffolk  Neus-Hcrald 
Len  Carr,  12,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  J.  Carr 
of  Suffolk,  bagged  this  handsome  seven-point 
buck  while  hunting  Decennber  10  with  the 
Triangle  Hunt  Club.  Len  has  been  out  before, 
but  this  was  his  first  deer.  He  shot  it  while 
alone    in    the    stand. 

Hunting,  for  a  long  time,  was  the  way 
to  keep  alive:  Meat  to  eat.  Now  it  is  a 
sport  often  tedious,  frequently  uncom- 
fortable, always  demanding  of  exertion, 
but  nevertheless  exciting  and  pleasur- 
able. It  is  not  all  "fun"  to  pluck  geese 
or  haul  the  carca.ss  of  a  150-pound  deer 
through  brush.  Hunting  means  the  pung- 
ence  of  fir  and  pine;  the  incense  of 
cedar;  the  prickle  of  needles;  whiskers 
of  lichens,  bits  of  bark,  and  wood  ashes 
in  the  coffee  and  beans;  the  glow  of 
lonely  campfires.  Hunting  is  for  the 
outdoorsman.  and  he  is  identified  by 
what  he  hunts. 

The  waterfowl  gunner  is.  more  often 
than  not.  cold  in  autumn's  early  morning 
marsh,  and  frustrated  because  the  green- 
horns in  a  neighboring  pit  have  been 
shooting  at  the  high-flying  fowl.  A 
pheasant    hunter    plods    on    feet    aching 

Girl  Brings  Home  the  Venison 

Aronda  Jamison,  13,  right,  is  pictured  with  a 
doe  weighing  an  estimated  108  pounds,  which 
she  killed  November  2!  while  hunting  in  the 
Dolly  Ann  area  with  her  brother  Barry,  at  left. 
They  are  the  daughter  and  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Kenneth  Jamison  of  Idlewilde.  Aronda 
shot  the  deer  with  a  .32  Winchester  Special. 

Covington   Virginian  staff  photo 


Photo  courtesy  Central   Virginian 

Eleven-year-old  J.  E.  Baird,  Jr.,  of  Lawrenceville,        Bradley    McGehee    of    Louisa    holds   head    of   his 

killed    this    220     pound    deer    in    south    Brunswick        third    deer   trophy — a    lO-point    buck   taken    near 

County.  The  unusually  heavy  buck  has  a  perfectly        Fredericks   Hall    last   November.  The    18-year-old 

formed     and     balanced     6-point     rack.  marksman's    deer    weighed    about    225     pounds. 


from  miles  of  fields  and  borders.  The 
quail  shooter  may  be  hot  and  itchy  in  the 
warm  Southern  afternoon  or  shivering 
on  a  frost-rimmed  landscape.  A  rabbit 
hunter  growls  at  the  weight  of  six  cotton- 
tails while  looking  for  his  lost  beagle. 
The  deer  slayer  snarls  in  frustration 
after  2  days  of  no  whitetail.  A  dove 
hunter  gets  his  fingertips  full  of  burrs, 
and  the  squirrel  hunter  has  a  crick  in 
his  neck  from  looking  at  treetops. 

And  all  of  them  think  the  price  in  pain 
— and  cash — is  little  enough  to  pay  for 
their  favorite  pastime.  The  bag  isn't 
so  terribly  important  to  them;  it's  just 
that  their  other  problems  (and  the 
mundane  concerns  of  other  men)  have 
become  le.ss   important. 

— 796.5  National  Survey  of  Fishing 
and  Hunting 
U .  S.  Department  of  the  Interior 


In  1965  U.  S.  hunters  number- 
ed 13,583,000:  1.302,000  OF 
THESE  WERE  12-15  YEARS  OLD; 
929,000  WERE  16-17  YEARS  OF 
AGE.  Nine  percent  of  the  hunters 
were  In  the  South  Atlantic  states 
of  West  Virginia,  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia, North  Carolina,  South  Car- 
olina,  Georgia,  and  Florida. 

As  evidenced  on  these  pages, 
at  least  two — very  likely  more — 
of  Virginia's  successful  nimrods 
this  past  hunting  season  were 
even    younger    than     12. 


Seeing   Double 

This   seven-point   buck    was  confused   and   downed    by   the   Setti   twins    last   November.   The   deer    ap- 
proached   Larry,    right,    and    when    he    saw    Larry   the    deer   turned    and    went   the    other    way.   To    his 
surprise    he    ran    into    look-alike    Garry,    who    downed    the    buck    with    his    shotgun.    The     12-year-old 
fifth    graders    are    the    sons    of    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Pierre    Setti    of    Remington. 

Photo  by  Evan  H.  Ashby,  Jr.,  Fauquier  Democrat 
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Edited  by  JIM  KERRICK 

New  Access  Areas 

The  Commission's  Access  Area  Pro- 
gram will  expand  to  a  total  of  70  by 
March  1,  1967,  with  the  completion  of 
six  additional  access  areas  in  Accomack, 
Franklin,  Henrico,  Mathews  and  Mid- 
dlesex Counties,  plus  one  in  Portsmouth 
City. 

A  suitable  ramp  for  launching  boats 
and  adequate  space  for  parking  cars  and 
trailers  is  provided  at  each  site.  In 
actual  practice  these  launching  facilities 
fall  into  three  types  according  to  use: 
boater's  access,  fisherman's  access  and 
multiple-use  types. 
Accomack  County 

Chincoteague  Park  Landing  located 
at  the  eastern  end  of  Birchtown  Road 
from  the  town  of  Chincoteague  is  on  the 
Assateague  Channel  and  is  primarily 
a  boating  facility. 
Franklin  County 

Penhook  Landing  is  a  six-acre  site 
located  on  Smith  Mountain  Reservoir 
and  is  accessible  by  taking  Route  660 
from  Penhook  to  Route  920.  Remain  on 
Route  920  for  approximately  three 
tenths  of  a  mile  to  the  access  road.  This 
is  a  boating  and  fishing  facility. 
Henrico  County 

Deep  Bottom  Landing  is  accessible 
from  Richmond  by  taking  Route  5 
approximately  10  miles  to  Route  603 
or  Kingsland  Road.  Turn  right  on 
Kingsland  Road  and  then  left  on  Route 
602  or  Deej)  Bottom  Road  to  the  access 
area  on  the  James.  This  facility  is  for 
boating  and  fishing. 
Mathews  County 

Town  Point  Landing  is  located  on 
Put-In  Creek  off  the  East  River  ap- 
proximately 14  miles  .south  of  Mathews. 
Take  Route  14  south  from  Mathews 
and  turn  right  on  Route  615  for  approxi- 
mately 2  miles  to  the  access  area.  This 
facility  is  primarily  for  boating. 
Middlesex  County 

Mill  Creek  Landing  is  located  on  the 
Rappahannock  River  approximately 
nine  miles  southeast  of  Saluda.  Take 
Route  .33  south  to  Route  626.  Turn  left 
on  626  for  ap[)r()ximatcly  three  miles  to 
the    landing.   This   landing   is   primarily 


for  boating. 

Mill  Stone  Landing  is  northwest  of 
Saluda  on  the  Rappahannock  River  and 
is  accessible  by  taking  Route  17  north 
from  Saluda  to  Route  640.  Turn  right 
on  640  and  go  approximately  four  miles 
to  Route  608.  Left  on  608  for  about 
one  half  mile  to  the  facility.  This  is  a 
boating  site. 
Portsmouth  City 

Portsmouth  Park  Landing  is  located 
at  the  northern  terminus  of  City  Park 
Avenue  at  Portsmouth  City  Park  on  the 
Western  branch  of  the  Elizabeth  River. 
This   facility    is   primarily   for   boating. 

It  is  anticipated  by  the  Commission 
of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries  that  by 
July  1,  1967,  four  additional  access 
areas  will  be  completed  for  the  pleasure 
of  Virginia  boaters. 

Pleasure  boaters  who  are  interested  in 
obtaining  a  copy  of  the  book,  "Boating 
Access  to  Virginia  Waters,"  by  Harry  L. 
Gillam  may  do  so  by  writing  the  In- 
formation Section,  Virginia  Commission 
of  Game  and  Inland  Fisheries,  P.O.  Box 
1642.  Richmond,  Virginia  23213. 

New  Law  Changes  Rules 

Public  Law  89-764.  signed  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  on  November  5,  1966,  pro- 
vides that  in  all  narrow  channels,  power- 
driven  vessels  less  than  65  feet  in  length 
and  sailing  vessels  of  any  length  shall  not 
hamper  deep-draft  vessels  which  can 
navigate  only  inside  .such  channels; 
and  power-driven  vessels  less  than  65 
feet  in  length  and  sailing  vessels  of  any 
length  shall  not  hamper  a  large  vessel 
or  a  vessel  with  a  tow  which  is  ascend- 
ing or  descending  a  river. 

The  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  describes  the 
law  as  one  "to  encourage  boatmen  to 
keep  a  safe  distance  from  the  path  of 
any  large  vessel  in  a  river  or  narrow 
channel,"  and  to  discourage  boatmen 
from  maintaining  their  right-of-way 
across  the  bow  of  a  large  vessel  that 
cannot  be  stopped  in  a  short  distance. 

After  February  3,  1967,  the  respon- 
sibility for  avoiding  a  collision  will  rest 
with  the  operator  of  the  smaller  craft. 

Ocean-going  vessels,  tugs  and  barges 


draw   a   great   deal   of  water   and   must 
remain  in  the  channel  for  safe  passage. 

All  boaters  who  use  the  waters  of  Vir- 
ginia for  pleasure  boating,  either  power 
or  sail,  should  relinquish  their  right-of- 
way  in  any  case  to  avoid  a  collision. 

Water  Safety 

It  was  a  phenomenal  Saturday — one 
of  those  rare  days  in  later  winter  when 
the  snow  suddenly  melts  and  the  temper- 
ature soars  to  an  unseasonable  height.  It 
induced  Tom  to  head  for  the  boat  club, 
full  of  energy  and  good  intentions  to 
work  on  his  boat.  On  arriving  he  found 
he  wasn't  the  only  one  in  the  mood  for 
an  outing.  It  was  pleasant  exchanging 
greetings  with  fellow  members  whom 
he  hadn't  seen  since  last  fall,  looking 
over  the  boats  and  walking  down  the 
pier.  This  was  a  family  club,  and  many 
young  couples  brought  their  children 
with  them  whenever  they  came  out.  Tom 
was  a  bachelor,  but  he  liked  kids.  He 
hoped  he  wasn't  an  alarmist  just  because 
he  wasn't  a  parent.  But  if  he  had  kids 
he'd  see  that  they  wore  life  jackets 
around  the  pier,  and  he'd  also  teach 
them  to  .swim.  Parents  who  conscien- 
tiously saw  to  it  that  the  children  were 
strapped  into  a  life  jacket  when  they 
shoved  off  from  the  dock,  seemed  to  for- 
get the  dangers  that  a  pier  presented. 
It  distressed  him  seeing  children  run 
down  the  pier — no  one  paying  much 
attention  to  them.  Even  in  a  life  jacket  a 
child  can  become  very  frightened,  and 
panic  should  he  be  tossed  into  the  water 
if  he's  never  become  accustomed  to 
water  splashing  in  his  face.  Tom  felt 
there  must  be  a  great  deal  of  peace  of 
mind  in  knowing  one's  child  can  swim. 
He'd  start  them  about  age  three,  teach 
them  to  dog  paddle,  and  by  the  time  the 
youngsters  were  four  or  five  they'd  know 
the  fundamentals.  The  benefits  and 
j)Ieasure  of  swimming  are  well  known, 
and  it  is  a  sport  that  can  be  enjoyed  all 
through  life.  Tom  felt  teaching  a  young- 
ster to  swim  would  be  one  of  the  best 
things  a  parent  could  do  for  a  kid. 

— Doris    Rauserman 
Stuarts    Draft 
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Snares 

ARE  snares  legal  for  the  taking  of  mink, 
muskrat,  coon,  possum  and  fox? 

L.   W.  A. 

Cedar  Bluff 
Snares  are  not  illegal,  although  they  are  risky 
to  use  in  that  dogs  and  other  domestic  animals 
can  be  killed  by  them  and  a  person  is  respon- 
sible for  damage  done  by  his  trapping  devices. 
Snares  are  generally  less  effective  in  taking 
fur  bearers  than  are  conventional  traps. — Ed. 

When  Is  a  Captive  Goose  a  Decoy? 

MY  father  keeps  some  Canada  geese  in  an 
enclosed  pen  beside  his  house.  He  keeps  them 
and  some  mallard  ducks  as  a  hobby.  We  have 
been  told  that  hunting  geese  anywhere  on  that 
farm  is  illegal  because  of  the  fact  that  there 
are  live  geese  in  the  pen  near  the  house.  What 
are  regulations  regarding  the  distance  one 
must  be  from  geese  in  captivity  before  he  may 
shoot  wild  geese  on  his  own    farm? 

K.  N.  W.,  Jr 
Virginia  Beach 
A  person  is  considered  to  be  using  live  decoys, 
which  is  illegal,  when  live  captive  birds  are 
in  such  a  place  as  to  attract  or  alter  the  nor- 
mal flight  or  movements  of  wild  birds.  No 
fixed  distance  is  prescribed. — Ed. 

Definition  of  a  Blind 

THERE  is  a  question  as  to  the  interpretation 
of  the  paragraph  defining  blinds  as  outlined 
in  the  1966-67  Virginia  Migratory  Waterfowl 
Regulations  leaflet.  Is  it  legal  to  construct  and 
license  a  bUnd,  in  a  permanent  location,  con- 
sisting of  reeds,  bushes  and  the  like,  so  that 
a  boat  may  be  pulled  within  its  confines  and 
used  as  the  platform  from  which  to  shoot 
migratory  waterfowl?  The  consensus  here,  with 
which  I  do  not  concur,  is  that  a  blind  must 
have  a  permanent  platform  or  box  around 
which  the  reeds  must  be  placed  to  comply 
with  the   law  defining  stationary  blinds. 

H.  J.  S. 

Hampton 
A  stationary  waterfowl  blind  does  not  neces- 
sarily have  to  have  a  platform  within  it.  The 
law  defines  a  stationary  blind  as  being,  among 
other  things,  a  structure  of  such  size  and 
strength,  when  constructed  over  water,  that 
it  can  be  occupied  by  one  or  more  hunters,  or 
large  enough  to  accommodate  a  boat  or  skiff, 
and   intended  for   use  therefor. — Ed. 


Training  Dogs  During  Closed 
Season 

IS  it  unlawful  to  train  rabbit  dogs  during  the 
closed  season? 

/.  B.  K. 

Alexandria 
During  the  closed  hunting  season  dogs  may  be 
exercised  in  the  daytime,  providing  there  is 
no  actual  pursuit  of  game  birds  or  animals,  you 
do  not  carry  a  gun  or  bow  and  arrow,  and  the 
dog  is  in  your  sight  and  under  control  at  all 
times. — Ed. 


Hunting  in  Snow 

IS  it  legal  to  hunt  rabl)its  in  the  snow?  Also, 
can  I  hunt  rabbits  and  quail  out  of  season 
on  my  own  land? 

T.  A.   G. 

Timberville 
Quail  is  the  only  game  that  may  not  be  hunted 
in  the  snow.  A  landowner  may  hunt  rabbits 
and  squirrels  on  his  own  property  for  his  own 
use  during  closed  season,  but  he  may  not 
hunt  quail  except  during  the  specified  open 
hunting  season. — Ed. 

Well.  Now! 

I  would  like  to  know  if  a  game  warden  has  any 
right  to  make  an  arrest  without  his  clothes 
on  to  identify  him,  or  without  his  badge  on. 

R.  D. 

Hampton 
iTe  assume  you  mean  his  uniform.  No  police 
officer  is  required  to  be  in  uniform  to  make 
an  arrest,  but  of  course  he  should  be  able  to 
show  some  kind  of  identification  if  his  identity 
is   questioned. — Ed. 

Game  Animals  as  Pets 

WE  have  been  advised  by  the  game  warden 
that  a  permit  is  required  to  keep  a  raccoon  as 
a  pet.  My  son  would  like  to  have  such  a  permit 
to  raise  a  raccoon  from  its  infancy  as  a  pet. 

M.  C. 

Alexandria 
Permits  are  not  issued  to  keep  game  animals 
as    pets.    Such    permits    are    issued    only    to 
fur  farmers  and  to  those   who  may  be  raising 
animals   for   restocking   purposes. — Ed. 


Nonresident  Landowner 

I  am  a  resident  of  Tennessee.  I  am  a  property 
owner  in  the  state  of  Virginia.  When  I  api)ly 
for  a  Virginia  hunting  license  they  want  to 
charge  me  the  nonresident  fee.  I  believe  I 
should  at  least  get  the  license  at  half  the  non- 
resident fee,  or  if  this  is  not  possible  then  I 
think  my  tax  should  be  reduced  on  my  Virginia 
property. 

G.  F. 

Bristol 

A  nonresident  who  owns  land  in  Virginia  may 
hunt  on  his  own  property  without  any  license 
at  all,  but  to  hunt  elsewhere  he  must  pur- 
chase a  nonresident  license.  Sorry,  but  that's 
the  law,  and  there  is  no  provision  fur  excep- 
tions to  be  made. — Ed. 


Members  of  Armed  Forces 

I  am  a  resident  of  Virginia,  and  a  member  of 
the  United  States  Army.  Am  I  required  to 
have  a  license  to  hunt  or  to  fish  in  Virginia? 

H.   C. 

Fort  Benning 

Members  of  the  armed  forces  are  required  to 
have  licenses  to  hunt  or  to  fish  in  Virginia.  A 
resident  of  Virginia  stationed  outside  the  state 
under  military  orders  may  purchase  a  resident 
license  to  hunt  or  to  fish.  A  resident  of  another 
state  while  stationed  in  Virginia  under  mili- 
tary orders  is  also  entitled  to  a  resident 
license. — Ed. 


Things  we  haven't  seen  for  a  while 


Commission  photo  by  Kesteloo 
signs  of  spring! 


Carry  License  With  You 

I  own  two  boats.  Frequently  when  in  one 
boat  I  realize  that  my  fishing  license  is  in  the 
tackle  box  on  the  other  boat.  Will  it  be  all 
right  if  I  make  a  copy  of  my  fishing  license 
and  keep  the  copy  in  the  tackle  box  on  one 
boat,  and  the  real  license  in  the  tackle  box 
on  the  other  boat,  in  case  a  warden  checks  me? 

Forgetful 
Richmond 
The  warden  would  be  able  to   recognize  only 
the  original  license.   Why  not  carry  it  in  your 
wallet   or    elsewhere   on    your   person,    instead 
of  in  your  tackle  box? — Ed. 


Over  70 

I  understand  that  those  70  years  old  and  older 
are  entitled  to  a  hunting  and  fishing  license 
free  of  charge.  I  am  well  over  70.  How  can  I 
obtain  such   a   free  license? 

R.   W.  H. 

Chester 
A  resident  of  Virginia  who  is  seventy  years 
of  age  or  older  may  fish  without  a  license,  and 
he  may  hunt  on  private  land  in  the  county  in 
which  he  resides  without  a  license.  No  free 
license  is  issued.  The  person  need  only  be  able 
to  offer  some  proof  of  his  age  if  requested. — 
Ed. 
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1967  Pre-season  Stocking  Plan 

(Continued  from    Page  9) 
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PARKS 
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Shenandoah  National  Park 

193,752 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Claytor  Lake  State  Park 

472 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Douthat  State  Park 

4.493 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Fairy  Stone  State  Park 

4,570 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Hungry  Mother  State  Park 

2,180 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Pochahontas  State  Park 

2,005 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Prince  Edward  State  Park 

130 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Staunton  River  State  Park 

710 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Seashore  State  Park 

2,780 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Westmoreland   State  Park 

1,355 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Breaks  Interstate  Park 

2,022 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

FORESTS 

George  Washington  National  Forest 

904,252 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Jefferson  National   Forest 

544,290 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Conway-Robinson  Memorial  State  Forest 

400 

X 

X 

Pochahontas  State  Forest 

5,600 

X 

X 

X 

Prince  Edward  Gallion   State   Forest 

6,580 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Appomattox  Buckingham  State  Forest 

18,880 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Cumberland  State  Forest 

15,870 

X 

X 

X 

X 

GAME  COMMISSION  LAND  HOLDINGS 

Wunder  Wildlife  Management  Area 

1,313 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Little  North  Mountain  Wildlife  Management  Area 

16,225 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Goshen  Wildlife  Management  Area 

15,954 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Gathright  Wildlife  Management  Area 

18,392 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Highland  Wildlife  Management  Area 

17,753 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Havens  Wildlife  Management  Area 

6,400 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Clinch  Mountain  Wildlife  Management  Area 

18,466 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Hidden  Valley  Wildlife  Management  Area 

6,400 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Rapidan  Wildlife  Management  Area 

8,332 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Powhatan  Wildlife  Management  Area 

1,995 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Elm  Hill  Wildlife  Management  Area 

871 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Fairystone  Farms  Wildlife  Management  Area 

4,761 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Saxis  Island 

5,136 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Mockhorn  Island 

9,110 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Pocahontas-Trojan  Wildlife  Management  Area 

1,143 

X 

X 

X 

Hog  Island  Refuge 

2,485 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 
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